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BLTBRAT BB. 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF SLEEP. 


When that sweet shape lies hushed in rest, 
Its shadow flies to me ; 
Or else each dream that haunts my breast 
Hath caught its shape from thee. 
I feel not then the ties that bind 
To happier hearts thine own, 
For either earth is left behind, 
Or earth is ours alone. 
Ah! Love can find a wider scope 
For joy than thou would’st deem. 
Thou may'‘st forbid the Day to hope, 
But not the Night to dream. 








STANZAS. 


I gave my heart to thee for thine, 
And now my heart’s untrue, 

I see with grief the fault is mine, 
And mine the misery too. 


Give back my heart, and take thine own, 
For falsehood hath such blame, 

That while the sin is mine alone, 
Thou shalt not wear the shame !—W. 





speedily. She produced one which destroyed a goat in five hours, Nero, how- 
ever, required a poison which would kill instantly, and she procured such an in- 
gredient. At the banquet Britannicus called for water, which the pregustator 
tasted ; it was not sufficiently cool ; part was then poured off, and the fatal liquid 
added ; the young man drank, was seized with an epileptic fit, and expired. The 
case, Sir Henry remarked, was analogous in the effects with that of Sir Theo- 
dosius Boughton, who was poisoned by Donallan with laurel-water, and fell down 
in an epilepsy. In the case of Britannicus, Nero told the company that the young 
man was liable to such fits; and in the other case, Donallan said that Sir Theo- 
dosius had been subject to fits from his infancy. Tacitus mentions a blackness 
which came over the body of Britannicus; and Sir Henry stated that he was 
present when the corpse of Sir Theodosius Boughton was disinterred, and its 


were acquainted with the deleterious property of laurel-water, and with the pro- 
cess of distillation, there could be no difficulty in concluding that Britannicus was 
poisoned with laurel-water. It was true the species of /awrus which yielded the 
deleterious liquid did not grow in Italy ; but it was a native of Culchis, from 
| whence it might have been brought. The daurus nobilis (daphne) grew about 
| Rome, and was used in producing the inspirations of the prophetic priestesses. 
As to the knowledge possessed by the Romans of the art of distillation, they had 
not indeed a still and refrigeratory like the moderns; but they received the va- 
pour from the boiling herbs in a handful of sponge, which, though a rude, was 
not an inefficient substizute. Alexander the Great had been said to have been poi- 
| soned ; but this was inconsistent with the very detailed account of his illness 
| given by Arrian. ‘T’he report was that the poison was sent hy Antiphon. and was 
| ef such a peculiar nature that no silver or metallic substance would contain it, 


| and it was conveyed in the hoof ofa mule. But the article was really onyx, as 
Horace— 





colour resembled that of a pickled walnut. If we could suppose thatthe Romans | 


—— 
| and pronounced ready to descend to the company who were now beginning to as- 
‘semble. Atapat my boudoir door was just then heard, and two notes anda 
| small box were delivered to me. The first note was from an aunt, whose pre- 
sence at my wedding I had particularly desired ; she was the widow of arich 
nabob, who had left bis property entirely at her disposal, and her long diamond 
ear-rings, innumerable sparkling rings, and superb India shawl, rendered hera 
desiraLle assistant on occasions of festivity like the present. She expressed her 
| Sorrow that she was prevented by sudden indisposition from attending on me, 
| and hoped that I would oblige her by accepting the accompanying gift as a token 
| of her esteem, good-will, &c. I knew myself to be in high favour with her, 
| and ever since my marriage had been settled, I had exhausted my imagination in 
| conjectures on the probable magnificence of her wedding present. I hastily 
opened the box, and took out layer after layer ef cotton and silver paper; at last 
I arrived at the bottom, where I fully expected to find a deposit of jewellery, and 
discovered—three small, neat, china jars, for the mantel-piece! I had never 
been formally introduced to them before, but I knew them perfectly well by 
sight: I had seen them at the Soho Bazaar, where they were ticketed one gui- 
nea and a half in price! The other note was from my favourite female friend, 
Louisa Danvers, who was to share with my sister Fauny the honour of attend- 
ing ine as bride-maid ; it was also an excuse, but the reason was mysteriously 
expressed, ‘‘ She had long been engaged in marriage against the wishes of her 
friends ; fear of my prudential caution had prevented her from confiding the 
secret to me, her fate was approaching to acrisis. J should know more hereafter ; 
in the meantime, as the notice was soshort, she hoped that | would accept the 
services of her cousin, Harriet Sutton, as bride-maid in her stead.” I was con- 
cerned at my friend's folly in devoting herself to the horrors of love in a cottage ; 
and Harriet Sutton was a dowdy dependant, but still I wae glad of hercompany : 
for I felt secure that Louisa must have invested her with the bridemaid’s attire 











“* Nardi parvus onyx;”"’ which was to match with that worn by Fanny, a celestial! blue silk dress, and white 
% ’ , ) 
. J i . igni ; hat wreathed with convolvuluses. I descended out of spirita and out of humour. 
THE STEAM-BOAT. | Now, the word onyz, in Greek, signified not only a stone, but unguis, a hoof or é : : . 
. Ps , T _ | nail; and the second sense had been evidently given instead of that of a precious | There is a French proverb, that ‘no woman is ugly when she is dressed ;” but 
[A steam-boat is certainly a most un-poetic subject, or at least is so described | stone. This double meaning of the term onyx explained the account of poison I felt that full dress in a foggy winter morning was no beautifier to any woman, 
by people who describe themselves as poets. The writer of the following stanzas, being retaiued by persons in their mails. Alexander really died of a remittens | Of &t any rate, not to me. The company were a shade less wretched in ap- 
a however, has overcome the difficulty, and made a supposed un-poetic subject fever caught at Babylon. As to the cause of it, Arrian expressly states that | pearance than myself, for they had the comfort of bonnets and high dresses, 
very poetic. } the King was temperate and forbearing in the pleasures of the table ; and when | but they all looked cold and depressed; and the bridemaid, to my utter dismay, 
The sun sinks down; his lest beame parting etrey, | we consider the laborious occupations of Alexander, amidst frost and snow, and ne ee her own rn finery, _ was arrayed = dress. 
2 In streaks of gold, along the placid deep, | expecially the marsh miasmata of the Babylonian lakes, Sir Henry thought there | of Egyptian brown silk, with three deep flounces, and an enormous Leghorn 
Far-spreading ; and the soft, declining day | was no difficulty in conceiving that this was too much even for hia frame of | bonnet; the contrast between the freshness of appearance, and the obsolete 
Dying, sinks calmly beautiful to sleep. adamant. The diary of Arrian, containing the details of Alexander's illness and | fashion of these articles, plainly demonstrating that they had constituted her 
Whence comes that lengthened rush! Is it the sweep | death, vindicated his memory from the imputation of his having brought on his | la attire for at least seven years! Every body assured me I had never louked 
Of some far distant torrent? Whence may be | fate by intemperance. Sir Henry Halford closed his learned and interesting | $0 well before, and that this was the happiest day of my life, and I was too civil 
™ Those breeze-born notes of harmony that creep, | Paper by a brief encomium upon the character of Alexander, in the course of | coutradictthem. ae 
Softened by distance, onward, till the sea | which he remarked that the efficiency of the British army in India, which kept | Of the bridegroom little can be said ; he was elderly, red-haired, very shy, and 
car 8 filled with swelling strains of sweetest melody! | millions of natives in subjection, was maintained by the same measures which | Yery corpulent—of course he could nut be expected to look or behave hike a he- 
| Alexander devised and executed. ro. The carriages were announced, and we soon reached St. George's, Hano- 
28. On comes the steamer, swift, swift she glides by ! Amongst the company present were his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, | Ver-square. As we entered the vestry-reom, another bridal party were preparing 
of Proud, steady, and majestic! surely she his Grace the Primate of Ireland, and several bishops, Lord Chief Baron Lynd- | to leave it. I remarked them with attention; their rank in life was evidently 
‘al Disdains by help of winds or tides to fly, hurst, Lord Chief Justice Tindal, the Vice-Chancellor, Justices Park, Bosan- | much below mine. : 
_ Aye, though they both at once opposing be, quet, Alderson, Patteson, Barons Vaughan, Bolland, Gurney, &c.—London,| The bride was a pretty pleasing young woman, dressed with remarkable neat- 
Would still sweep on resistiess through the sex ! | June 1. ness and simplicity ; her ingenuous features indicated health and modesty, and 
rm pone “ prow the pepe d waters play, —~—. she had enough of the air of weeping to be suitable to the occasion, without dis- 
nd, rattling on, in swift succession, see MY WEDDING DAY figuring her appearanee; the tears floated in her eyes, but did not descend on 
P ' . ans . , ‘ . . 
it, The fast-revolving paddles beat away a hercheeks. The bridemaid; evidently a sister by het extreme likeness, was al- 
: The waves, that rise on high in clouds of foaming spray ! ‘The clear merry tones of a girlish voice awoke me from a sweet slumber, and most as pretty as the bride, and might have appeared quite as mich’ 80; iran 
8, Andee hanes bénates ails: trench tenes = paren en Methought I was dancing the ss at ot rena equally interesting situation. ‘The mother, a comely placid looking woman, was 
16, Sate seen bh oactn ell endian: ach tinea? “om a at Cheltenham, with my first love, the Honourable Captain hile Tay OF | conteinplating her fair daughter with a smile of tranquil! satisfaction ; and the 
ate a a a ~ ha = ; s long, the Guards, and enjoying the combined delights of rapid motion, exhilarating | cordial good-liumoured father was warmly shaking hands with his new son-in- 
“e pelor . ring spirits sink to res music, coloured lamps, green-house plants, and the intelligent glances of a pair | law, an athletic, open-countenanced young man. ‘The party were evidently al? 
A ow shaken by the dark, tumultuous throng of the finest hazel eyes in the universe. The unwelcome intruder on my happy in themselves, and in each other; it was a simple, but a touching sight. I 
4, ae feelings pearranevens © first, the strong slumbers was my sister Fanny, a girl of fourteen, who exclaimed in a cruelly looked round on my own over-dressed, drowey, listless train of superfluous at- 
‘_ Excitement, ceased itse f ; so, though no more shrill pitch of voice. ‘‘ You have no time to lose, Emily: it is half-past eight ; tendants. half of whom I knew to be indifferent to, and the other half to be en- 
8, The steamer labours the vexed waves among, | nota moment of to-day should be wasted; it isthe happiest day of your life!” | |; “ I had ineed'uf the hol d frivolity of th 
16 Still rise the heaving waters, stil! th 0 Ff : ‘ / t vious of me had long been convinced uf the hollowness and frivolity o e 
24° B : k ith : ‘ ve, ' | | slowly opened my eyes ; my sister held a taper in her hand, not, as might © | gay world, but I had never before been so sensible of its vulgarity and bad taste. 
’ ack, as with greater force, to lash the opposing shore ! { Supposed, as an emblem of the torch of Hymen, but as a matter of dire ne- TY ; by. f ' 1 we returned home, where s epléndid 
* 3? June 3. | cessity: my shutters were unclosed, but instead of admitting light they only dé ne a te pe per sear ani tices nar rs Rees ehictticen. 
gui- ae ' made me sensible of the existence of a dense yellow fog, it was the month of | @€/@""e Wis prepared, things now began fe . lwave put Badlibh 
y y y D ber; tt ling day had been bright and f{ but that tradictory | Pect. Gunter is one of the few artists whose performances always put Engle! 
. POISONS OF THE ANCIENTS. | Seeeenes 5 SAS presen Oar See ee eee , te tach hic arn people in real good-humour for the time, but still the event went off heavily; it 
sme. At th Me ¢ the Cell  Physici : , f S and unpleasant operation of Nature, ‘a cold thaw,” had taken place during the . ' wa str dant '** | of rood * equally “unpleasing to the ear” of 
1e— ne Conversazione at the Vollege of diysicians, yesterday evening, Sir night, and a drizzling rain completely obscured the window pane: if happiness | ™ght be recorded by that * wore vthaethih felines 
Henry Halford read a curious paper, in which he investigated the causes of the reigned over thie day, she certainly appeared in her di rereA. the fashionable and mereantile world, a‘ decided failure!" Mamma was tho- 
‘ : : y s fo “e g ; she De . = 
and death of certain celebrated characters of antiquity, with especial reference to the | ane J d 7 od , d itt sis a8 roughly discomposed by the foggy morning, my pallid looks, the want of gene- 
— knowledge of poisons possessed by the ancients. Sylla, he observed, died, in con- | thi S was my : eutios i: a wane ane sas > at ue meats 4 a Fat rosity in the presentof my aunt, and the want of uniformity in the dress of my 
sequence of the rupture of an internal abscess, through an excess of rage; | y78 W#S Still sudject to all the tortures, ordinary and extraordinary, OF the | bridemaids. Papa was never very brilliant at any time, and being accustomed 
from which, according to Valerius Maximus, produced a violent vomiting of blood, and school-room ; ‘ back-boards, close bonnets, chemical lectures. four language- to late hours, he was on the present uccasion more than half asleep. My sister 
death. Crassus, the eminent lawyer and friend of Cicero, died of pleurisy ; and masters, and five hours practinng per diem ; and on consideration, nt te dream Fanny seldom spoke in company, especially if it were desirable that she should 
b.27, Sir Henry remarked that the course of treatment for this disorder, prescribed by | gradually faded from my mind, and I turned to the realities of life, I began to do so; she was of that unhappy age, when girls are always silent when they 
mah Celsus, and in use at the time—namely, bleeding, cupping, and blistering, was so a ta sappy day ae I was gto tne and ant Lays ought to talk, and talkative when they ought to be silent. 
7 imi : { ining . >sé ree years. nad me vit a ms, Dt y . : . . 
6 th poy yas that «ny eer — orig 0 —— ro — a seagienls “ Eostaie aaheen hed nothing but porate 10 lle we, be although Towards the close of the repast, a friend of ae family sy the <r. 
ec. cou ave saved his valuable life. omponius Atticus, whom Cicero loved as eee ces aren te agellene: | ; 7 ; - he he on invite i >aul Pry, he was in the constant habit 
. iT, a brother, and who was on friendly Prine yet all parties in the disturbed times |. #mented the necessity of my refusal, 1 could not repent that I had given it. oe ; coolae rnin pity nto Dy ah a i deed he was 9.g00d-netared 
“4 . . 7 ‘ x ar P ; oe P — ‘ ( ore s ’ , 
7. in which he lived, was said to have died of a fistula in the loins ; it was probabiy, | aes ce oo SS Se ee ee es ee ne man, and a great newsmonger, two striking recommendations, but he always con- 
> Sir Henry thinks a dysentery, ending, as that disorder commonly does, in an af. | Stngy in my allowance, and mamma unreasonably observant of my flirtations. “er ‘j with shea best ianeneiden of giving pleasure to his friends, to tell them 
. ’ ’ or ’ | " 7 7 e . : . . . | trived, Vv } >» bes . § s , 
“ 27, fection of the lower bowels. He had recourse to starvation, a very common | ee yee Sir apse race © he arate of a phn > | news which was particularly disagreeable to them. After oppressing me with 
i : T ary; ave je Ss and a carriage, should be my own ess, .* : 
gb. 7, expedient amongst the Romans, and died in ten days, aged 77. ‘The latter end perhaps : rh ; ' oe 4 ey ” . seieined with o. ¥aws rs it is undoubted! ~ clamorous congratulations, he continued, his broad countenance odiously beam- 
Ni, of Socrates was brought about by the cominon mode of dispatching persons capi- | ha “18 ed ry — ps PE — dock detpens : y the | | ie with benevolence—* You do not want much. my dear, to add to your happi- 
( } a >i . : , a “ >! . 
sperie pe, te ha Athens, namely, by a narcotic poison ; but neither Xenophon | My a Arf Board began to array me: I looked in the glass ; she assured ness on aday like this, but I have a piece of news to tell you about your old 
id ex- ro utarch tells us the species of poison. ‘The poisons of this class known tO | me, with nofeccional flattery, that I had never anauared 06 aeath adventias | | friend Captain Mowbray, which I am sure you will be delighted to hear. A mi 
ways the ancients were aconite, white poppy, hyoscyamus, and hemlock. The black | ~ 1 professional Hat rah ‘ ns . fenee Nell serly relation of his, from whom he entertained no expectations, has just died, 
poppy might be the Theban drug. ‘The hyoscyamus was used at Constantinople, could not believe her: I was labouring under the effects of that unbec oming and | ind left him heir of his large property ; the amount was at first reported to be a 
ps; to and was very likely the nepenthe spoken of by Homer. But most probably the | Ufomantic malady, a violent cold in the head ; the pansy ate agg A = dred and fifty thousand pounds but I am glad to tell you that I met this morn- 
poison adininistered to Socrates was the same as that given to other condemned , cheeks liad departed to my nove, and the light of my eyes wae as obscured end | in with an intimate friend of the deceased who assures ine that ahy one might 
to “aa * - i s 3 Ss — a8 -pow! ‘ani 2 AY — g ‘ t é 2 deceé . s ’ ate 
i. criminals—namely, cicuéa, hemlock. Juvenal attributes his death to hem- rey as that ofthe sun. She threw a dre ing-gow cs : co one eunonnced safely give Mowbray two hundred thousand for it, and get a good bargain by so 
lock— that Monsieur de Mille-fleurs, a celebrated French frisseur, who had been re- 5 : 4 ” 
Fan F . commended t from bigh authority, was awaiting my commands. I followed | 2°"! * 1—am—rejoiced—to—hear—it ;” I with difficulty stamimered out, 
tinent ~~‘ Duleique senex vicinus Hymetto, ih em nadhtin gies jRnsettis saras fpr Rep merges owes my heart palpitating almost to bursting, and the tears starting to my eyes. 
‘Qui partem accep: ae 3 ” er to the boudoir—it was a melancholy scene. It was, like my sleeping-rooim, ; a : : } 
Pp cep:® seva inter vincla cicute. filled with yellow fog, and wae Siucsinated by 0 solitary lamp; the Frenchman | “ And,” pursued my tormentor, “ it is particularly acceptable to him at t —. 
4 . de , : ; -* ~ Rtg ape ste : re | anal ; . , some ti i ady without 
W hatever may have been the species of poison, it was one of weak and slow | stood by, brandishing his instruments of torture. I canght a glance of myself | '™°"S for he had been engaged for some tune to a charming young lady w b 
y from: operation, for the executioner told Socrates that if he entered into earnest dis- | in the mirror: my white wrapper, pale cheeks, and flowing tresses gave me | Money, and they had actually just made up their minds to marry rm aw * “ 
. ' : aegih . ° poe 2 woes, Gt I shite folie , rard - ss. at- 
Sept.24 pute it would prevent its effect ; and it was sometimes necessary to repeat the | quite the airof a victim: it was a scene worthy of the judgment-room of the this fortunate va enene to rn = a oe their me roe w temples 
Oct. 1, dose three or four times. Its operation was gradually to produce insensibility, | Inquisition! I took down from my book-case a small volume bound in crimson tempted to inquire the name of the : ung ey e . aT toatian Salk. 
a ™ coldness of the extremities, and death. What was that poison by which Hanni- | silk—it was an Annual of two year's standing—and resigned myself to the | throbbed violently ; the room appeared to tern round, am Pe thin .. ex 
> ~ bal destroyed himself? It was improbable that we should ever know. Modern | scientific fingers of my tormentor. It may seem surprising that I should fee! on indisposition, I took the arm $ a and yay a ais peng i 
eg chymistry had discovered a variety of subtle poisons that might be introduced in- | any inducement at such a time to study an old Annual, but there was “ attractive claimed an pcm: ath. ound — vor * “hie sgt h P ce :> ' of her life!” 
4 ad to a ring, and, under certain circumstances, destroy life. One drop of Prussic | metal” in the pages of the one in question. Mowbray had written a sentimental for her—joy overpowers as well as grief—this is the happiest day ‘ 

“* 16, acid might produce paralysis, and, if taken into the stomach, would instantly ar- | tale to illustrate an equally sentimental engraving init. Tread it with more ad- | Left alone with my sister, I had fresh cause to lament the absence bd souisa 
“* 24, test the current of life. But it was not likely that the Carthagenians were | miration than ever, and when my femme-de-chambre ventured respectfully to re- | Danvers, who united sense and sensibility sufficiently iu prove an exce ent pa 
Dec I, acquainted with Prussic acid; Lybia most probably produced poisons sufficiently | mark that she “ did not think I should like the effect of my chignon,” I fretfully | fortes Poor Fanny was a very inefficient substitute ; she cried and en me 
mga subtle and destructive to accomplish the fatal purpose of Hannibal. As to the | desired her not to interrupt me. | by turns, reminded me that she had always advised me to marry Mowbray, 
“ 24, report of its being bullock’s blood, that, Sir Henry observed, must be a fable, as At length my labours and those of Monsieur de Mille-fleurs came to a ter- | wondered that I should have hesitated to accept such aman, even Z -. of living 
Jan. 1, well as in the case of the death of Themistocles, for it is well ascertained that | mination ; just as I closed the Annual, he placed the last black pin in my garland on bread and water with him ; then lamented that I had not ae o > —_— 
on = ss — LY eae was not poison. An accomplished nobleman had told | of orange flowers. Fanny at that moment entered the room, and her undisguised | sion of fortune the day before, which would have been plenty of time to brea 

Dy iim (Sir H. Halford) that he had been present at a bull-fight in Spain, when, af- 


and then again, recollecting the account of her engagement, 


laughter, and assurances that he had made a perfect fright of me, caused me to | off my marriage ; } if i 
Mv hair was dragged away from my forehead in a | vented herindignation on my unknown rival, whom she declared herself convinced 


raise my eyes to the mirror. 


ng beds, ter the matador had killed tke bull, a person ran up, caught the animal's blood in 


wre—E « a goblet, and drank it off, as @ popular remedy for a consumption. With respect | style which gave an air of something between the lunatic and the vixen, and the | was very artful, ugly, and disagreeable. I was glad to exchange her society 

to the poison with which Nero destroyed Britannicus, comparing the account | huge towering bows and knots at the top of my head assimilated ill with the pale | even for that of my husbargl, and a short time saw me arrayed in my travelling 
1. & Co given by Tacitus with the effects of laurel-water, Sir Henry was disposed to | and anxious countenance beneath them. It was too late, however, to level this | apparel, and seated in a carriage which was to convey us to Richmond. The 
a tines think that this was the identical drug. It appeared that the Emperor applied to | unfortunate fabric, and erect a new one ; time was wearing on, and I was quickly windows were dimmed with the incessant rain, my tears flowed with equal per- 


Loc : th: a * on a 
usta, a female poisoner, te procure some vegetable poison that would kill | arrayed in the cold and comfortless splendour of white satin, gauze, and blonde, } severance, and the conversation of Sir Matthew fell on my ear with just as dull 
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Cyc Albion. 


September 21, 








and monotonous a drizzle. I cannot remember much of his discourse, except that 
he lamented the state of the weather, and hoped that it would clear, deplored 
the bad aspect of affairs in Ireland, and touched on the Slavery Question, and the 
East India Company's Charter. 

Gloomy, however, as was the ride, I could not look forward with any pleasure 
to its termination ; we were to pass the first few days of our honeymoonat the 
house of a harried brother of Sir Matthew's. Mr. Medium was, like his rela- 
tive, a complete non-entity, but his wife I particularly disliked ; she was acrafty, 
selfish woman, much beneath her husband in point of rank, bat yielding te no 
one in vanity and ambition. Owing to Sir Matthew's long continuance in * single 
blessedness,” she had flattered herself that the baronetcy and estate would 
eventually centre in her eldest son, and of course regarded me with very un- 
pleasant feelings as the destroyer of her maternal visions; conventional policy 
induced her to cloak her dislike of me in a double-wove garb of courtesy, but 
natural coarseness of character caused her to over-act her part so glaringly, that 
her flattery could not impuse upon the most credulous hearer ; there was some- 
thing absolutely feline in the fawning excess of her fondness and caresses, Din- 
ner passed as heavily as could be anticipated ; no one was there but the family, 
and [ had the consciousness that the eyes of all the servants and all the children 
were directed towards me, in eager curiosty to see how | should bebave under 
my new honours of bridal consequence, Inthe evening the newspaper came. 
Mrs. Medium officiously seized it, that she might read aloud to me the paragraph 
of my maniage, which, with modern foresight, had been sent tothe press the 
day before. Alas! she had little need tu give me the intelligence : I was pain- 
fully conscious that | was married, without finding it necessary to refer to the 
fact in print. Having read the announcement, she turned to the next paragraph 
“Dear me,” she exclaimed, “it is no wonder your friend Miss Danvers excused 
herself from attending you as bridemaid—she was married herself on the same 
morning!” * Married! to whom?!” exclaimed I eagerly, my faney running 
through a long list of younger brothers with whom Louisa had sung, waltced, and 
flirted during the last seasou. She read the name of the bridegroom with dread- 
ful precision and emphasis—‘* The Honourable Captain Mowbray, of the Guards!” 
The symptoms of my morning attack returned upon me ; I pressed my hand on 
my forehead, and was obliged to have recourse to my embroiered pocket-hand- 
kerchief and eau de Cologne ; but the window was instantly thrown open for my 
benefit, and a relievu of foggy night air admitted, which enabled me to * sit it 
out!’ ‘ How strange it is, my dear,” observed my unsuspecting husband, * that 
you should have twice been taken ill to-day, when you were hearing news about 
young Captain Mowbray!’ My sister-in-law said nothing, but she fixed her 
keen grey eyes on my face, with an expression which denoted that she thought 
it any thing but strange. 

This last conére-ems completely destroyed my spirits, and I said \ittle more 
than yes and no forthe ensuing two hours. ‘Towards the close of the evening, 
the eldest daughter of my hostess, a pert forward girl just emancipated from 
boarding-school, said to me, ‘* Now vour wedding day is nearly at an end, Lady 
Medium. has it not been the Auppiest day of your life!’ Had I been in the pa- 

lace of Truth, I should certainly have replied that it had been the most mise- 
rable ; but I was not desperate enough to feel inclined to “electrify my au- 
dience,”’ by so startling a burst of ingenuousness. Some author, whose name | 
forget, says: ‘‘ As society can oaly be held together by lies, the old, which are 
already current, may serve the purpose just as well as the new!” I therefore 
















































































tion in the bank, is dead of cholera; and she is left destitute, with three young | 
children.” | fortune to his son and his two daughters, the eldest of whom had recently 
“Oh! she says her hnushand is dead of @holerat? I can ascertain that, | married the banker, Montfort, and the youngest, the General Maugrand. Un- 
through my wife, who is a member of the committee of orphans. In the mean | happily, amongst the millions that he left to his heirs, was found the obligation 
time issue the bills at any rate.” for 1000 francs, signed by the poor mathematician. * * * 
“ Very well, sir.” We left M. Didier making his inventory in the little chamber of Fourbreuse. 
* And that young man, Fourbreuse,—he who reads memoirs to the Academy | The unfortunate student, standing in the recess of his window, looked on with 
of Seiences,—has he Yet untied his purse-strings !”’ folded arms ; ay uonatural calm, a sort of convulsive resignation had stolen over 
* Alas! Sir, the purse must be but poorly furnished, if I may judge by his | him; and oh his impassive face, no sigu betrayed the tempest of his thoughts, 
gools,”* yet bitter were his Teflections. ‘ Ah,” exclaimed he, mentally. ‘you who feel 
«Nevertheless, he must pay the thousand francs.” tempted ta accept of succour from a generous hand, beware, lest your benefactor 
“A thousand franes! my good sir, the debt is now thirteen hundred and | have sons or daughters, or sons-in-law, to inherit his furtune, and come after his 
eighty frances, including interest and costs. ‘The poor young man will never Le } death to draw you into a reckoning for the benetit. If you have a nome that you 
able to pay.” thought to bonour amongst men, by the labours of usefulness, they will record 
“ He must, however. I don’t understand being trifled with thus. that name ina process! They will have it called over by a huissier’s clerk ! 
M. Fourbreuse has a place.” ‘They will make it the property of ascribe, who shall speculate upon the nuinber 
“ He had one ;—a situation of fifteen hundred francs, in one of the colleges at | of its letters!’ They will post up your poverty in the market-place! ‘They wii! 
Paris—" print in the journals, and on your gate, the description of your miserable movea- 
** What ! he has it no longer ?”’ bles! They wiil sell them in the public square ; and, in the evening go to a ball, 
“You ordered me to attach his salary,—and he has consequently been de- | where they will institute a raffle, for the benefit of the poor !” 
prived of his office.” . Still, there was a consolation that mingled with the bitter thoughts of Four- 
‘So T have no longer any security !” eried the banker. | brense ; a something whispered to him, that if there were a name tarnished in 


At the end of these three years, the Comte died suddenly, leaving an immense 


Besides, 





“M. Didier, you will 
proceed in this matter with the utmost rigour. I know that Fourbreuse has re- | the affair, it was, haply, not his, but that of the millionaire banker, those of the 
sources ;—he has talents.” vain and titled men, the idle and gilded women, who had taken from him his poor 
‘** Unproductive talents.” | table, his chair, and his bed; from him, the child of indigence and toil, although 
“ Teannnot help that. They that have unproductive talents should not incur | he had been the friend of their father, and because a few piles more of crowns 
debts. M. Didier, you will proceed.” were wanting to swell an beritage of millions. 
“ Everything has been done ; there remains nothing but the seizure.” Didier and his clerk had now completed their inventory of the young 
«That you will make, then.” | student’s room, and a small kitchen adjoining, and the officer was about to 
* To frighten him ?” enter into the old lady's chamber, when l’ourbreuse sprang forward and seized 
“ No !—io sell.” | his arm. 
“ His furniture is not worth more than _ couple of hundred francs.” “Sir,” said he calmly, “I entreat you not to go in there ; my mother is ill, 
“M. Didier, I have duties to fulfil. Jn this matter I act not for myself alone. | and just now she siceps.”’ 
Fourbreuse is indebted to the heirs of my father-in-law. If it affected no other | The huissier paused upon the threshold of the chamber, round which he cast 
than my wife I would wait—you know me sufficiently to be convinced of that. | his searching looks, and in a low voice dictated his inventory, while Fox looked 
But this debt interests, equally, my brother-in-law, the Compte de Blergy, and | at hin with a flashing eye, ready to dart upon him, if he should invade the apart- 
my sister-in-law, the wife of General Maugrand. You will proceed.” tmentof the invalid. 
** As you desire, Monsieur.” The old lady had, however, awaked, and froin the foot of her bed, which was 
** You know well, M. Didier,” added the banker, as he let out the officer. | surrounded by old chintz curtains, she heard the whispering. “* My poor Frederic,” 
‘that I am not a merciless man. I have waited long for these debts ;—but there | muttered she to herself, * already at his work and reading over his labours!” 
is an end to all things Besides, I tell you in confidence, that | have promised | But too soon she recognized, that it was not the voice of her sen, and caught the 
the little sum whose collection I have eutrusted to you, to my wife, who wishes | words, **An old mahogany chest of drawers, with marble head ; a pendule, in 
to contribute them tothe benevoient institution of our arrondissement, for she is | sculptured brass ; two old arm chairs covered with silk—"” 
a lady of charity. Good day, M. Didier.” A cry burst from the lips of the invalid—for she guessed the truth. Four- 
At this moment, the noise of the dance reached them, and the melodious or- | breuse sprang towards her, and strove to soothe her, while Didier finished his 
chestra of Tolbecque flung its joyous harmonies into the banker's study. Mont- inventory. 
fort hastily regained his rich salvons. | 
| 
| 


‘Two days after, Fourbreuse, accompanied by his dog, followed ahearse, which 
It was a delicious fete—an intoxicating rout—a true millionaire’s bill. ‘The | took the road to the Cemetery of Mont-Parnasse. 
leaders of finance, the lords of diplomacy, all the world of fashion, were met to- 


It was a great night for the poor, the night of the Istof March, 1833! In 
gether in this brilliant assemblage. A thousand lustres shed their dazzling light | one of the most splendid hotels of the quarter of the modern Athens, the 
on women sparkling with the ornaments of dress and of loveliness. The 





























































determined to let the axiom in question pass uncontradicted ; but like many other 
imperfect and mioor moralists, although willing passively to sanction a falsity, I 
was not inclined actively to tell one. Itherefore rephed to the young lady's 
teazing question, with equal truth, politeness, and self-possession : ** I enly hope 
your own may be just as happy !” 


i 
PATRONAGE. 
Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Vol. XI. Paris: Ladvocat; London, Treuttel 


and Co. 

The present volume has, at any rate, great names amongst its contributors. 
The ex-queen Hortense (whom some of ovr readers will more readily recognize 
as the Duchess de Saint-Leu,) has given a song, to which music is added,—we 
presume also by herself. M. de Pevronnet has again furnished a paper, intro- 


that of the Comte de Segur, is attached to an article containing a chapter from 
his forthcoming History of Charles VIII.—as is that of M. Eugéne Labaume 
to an extract from his unpublished History of the French Revolution,—of both 
which papers it may be observed, that they are much more likely to prove good 
advertisements for their authors than contributions of much interest to the pur- 
chasers of the * Livre des Cent-et-Un.” 

We select the following, by M. Léon Halevy. for the amusement of our 
readers. Itseemstous well timed; there are Lady Patronesses in England as 
well as France. 

A LADY PATRONESS. 

A brilliant society was assembled in the drawing-room of the banker, Montfort, 
one of the fortunate millionaires of the Chausséo-d’Antin. Seven had struck ; 
and a servant in gorgeous livery had uttered those words so sweet to the ear of 
the impatient gastronome, * Dinner is on the table.” 

T shallnot describe the dining-room of a millionaire,—that sanctuary within 
which are laboured out so many conceptions and projects, so many revolutions, 
financial and political. Neither. will I describe the royal magnificence of a feast 
which might have shamed those of Lucullus. Let it suffice to state, that Mont- 
fort, on that day, did the honours of his table to a foreign diplomatist, whose 
protection he suught for the conclusion of a loan ;-—to the secretary-general of 
a ministerial department, whose position enabled him to facilitate the adjudica- 
tion of a gteat enterprize ;—and to three provincial deputies, whose vote might 
have the effect of enriching France with a canal, which should pour abundance 
and fertility into the coffers of the insatiable contractor. And this short enume- 
ration of the principa! guests is equivalent to the bill of fare. 

Madame Octavie de Montfort, blazing with diamonds, and brilliant in youth 
and beauty, presided, with grace and liveliness. Amiable and smiling, she re- 
plied with equal address to the flatteries of the secretary-general and the madri- 
gals of the foreign dipiomatist. Every one was in the happiest vein. 
fancy flew abvut with champagne corks; the deputies of the centre were noisy 


a wit. 


Chatel to Mademoiselle Boury (in addition to tho.e of the loan, the contract, and 


Parisian socicty. 
esses of this great ball, which was to take place within a fortnight. 


modern times. ‘The tear stood in Mentfort’s eye as he spoke of the families o 
the destitute, who had no prop and no provision, but the sensibility of the rich 
As for Octavie, she was sublime. 
distress !” 
tickets. 


unfortunate orphans whom she loved to call her children, her family.” 
“ Dear Octavie !” said the banker, “ it is su rich a pleasure to her to succou 
the wretched. It is her only joy!” 


are happy only when you are doing good !” 
wished to speak to him. 


no one while I am engaged at table.” 
The servant drew nearer to his master, and whispered, “ It is M. Didier.” 


his study. 

A little man, dressed in black, there awaited the banker. 
earried a huge bundle of papers. 

“Excuse me if I disturb you,” sai1 M. Didier, “but I can only come at thi 
hour or early in the morning, which would disturb you still more; and as you wi 


me— 
* To the point—to the point, M. Didier !” 


o'clock, and that I have not yet dined 1—I have made fifteen seizures to-day.” 

“To the point, I beg of you. I am engaged. 
me some money? Shall I obtain my rights from these insolvent debtors t” 

“I fear not, Monsieur, at least unless you proceed to extremities—the sale of 
their goods, or capture of their bodies. But your sensibility—” 

* You know very well, Sir, that there is no such thing in matters of business. 
Besides, I have not had recourse to your agency but because I had to deal with 
dishonest persons, who are able to pay.” 

“ They say not.” 

“ So you have got nothing '—Nothing from Madame Rémy, the mercer, who 
has owed me four hundred francs for this year past?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ What is the state of the affair?” 

“We have got judgment and execution; the sale is for Wednesday—but I 
wished to see you before issuing bills.” 

“The sale must proceed.” 

_“ She asks three months forbearance. She is wholly without resource, and 
will be compelled to abandon her business. Her husband, who held a small situa- 





































































































ducing his readers to the “ Levee of a Minister,”"—and a higher name than either, | 


Sallies of 
as during one of M. Mauguin’s speeches; and the banker himself was alinost | became indebted to the heirs of the Comte de Blergy, for a thousand francs. 

All things had been discussed, and all subjects exhausted, from the Abbé 
the canal) when the conversation fell on the subject of benevolence, connected 
with a charitable ba!l—a_ fancy-ball which was to collect together the flower cf 
Madame Octavie de Montfort was one of the Lady Patron- | 
Many 


sayings were uttered, wise and foolish, on the subject of charity, of the poor, of | 
dancing philanthropy, and benevolence in entrechats—that great invention of | 


“Of what value was opulence but to soothe | 
Between the second course and the dessert, she had got rid of forty 
“She only wished she could dispose of two hundred ;—uot froin vanity, | 
thank heaven! that was a feeling she had never known :—but from pity for the 


“Ah! you flatter me,” quoth Octavie, “I do it for your pleasure ;—for you 
At this moment a servant entered, and announced to Montfort that some one 


“ At this hour!” said the banker angrily, «* You know well, John, that I see 


At that name Montfort rose, begged his guests to excuse him, and passed into 


Beneath his arm he | 


i 
not admit of any intermediary in the little matter which you have entrusted to 
” 


“Would you believe, M. Montfort that I left my office this morning at seven 


Have you, at length, brought 


sumptuous apartments had been decorated with magnificence, for the great phi- 
| crowded masses of the happy and the powerful moved, to the sound of harmo- | lanthropic ball, of which we have already spoken, and which bad Madame Oc- 
nious music, through chambers embellished with all the appliances of luxury and | 


tavie de Montfort for one of its lady patronesses. A long string of carriages 
j all the wonders of art. At two o'clock a magnificent repast varied the pleasure | brought, to this enchanted spot, all that Paris contained of brilliant women and 
of the night, and astonished, by its tasteful magnificence, guests accustomed to | men comme al faut. The aristocracy of birth, joined hands with the aristocracy 
the prodigal splendour of ministerial tables. ‘The day had dimmed the brilliancy | of wealth, in this truly fraternal assemblage, where the sentiments of benevo- 
of the lamps, while yet the dance continued,—while a magic and seducing galo- | lence and philanthropy expanded all hearts. The richness and variety of the 
pade swept in its whirling course that gilded and smiling crowd, and offered to the | costumes, the profusion of flowers, of lamps, and of gold, gave to the féte the 
charmed eyes a moving circle of women, of diamonds and of flowers. aspect of a fairy scene. All nations and all epochs were there mingled and con- 

I forgot to mention that at the close of the supper Madame Octavie de Mont- | founded. Marchionesses of the 18th century, Duchesses of the 15th, abbés, mous- 
| fort had already disposed of her two hundred tckets for the charitable ball. | quelaires, pilgrims, pachas, chevaliers, Swiss peasants, French guardsmen, boat- 
Let us leave this scene of happiness and of pleasure, and transport ourselves | men, and chieftains, were crowded together, and wavered to and fro, amid tor- 
to the fourth story of a disinal abode in the Rue Guénégaud. After a night of | rents of light and music. It was a sight to make one adore philanthropy and 
watching and Jabour, a young man, seated before a sinall deal table, covered with | charity, and give thanks to Heaven that there were such people as the poor 
pavers, books, and mathematical instruments, near a fire-place, in which a few Madame Octavie de Montfort, by her beauty, her diamonds, and the splendour 
miserable embers yet glowed,—had yielded to fatigue, and fallen asleep with | of her oriental costume, would have attracted all eyes, even if the rose-coloured 
his head drooped upon his breast. An almost expiring lamp cast a dim light upon | knot, the distinctive sign of her functions, as Jady patroness, had not fixed at- 
the pallid and melancholy face of the student. An open door presented to view | tention upon her. She was the queen of this féte, where also shone her husband, 
within another chamber, a wretched bed, on which lay an elderly lady, whose thin | in the guise of a troubadour ; her brother, M. de Blergy, in the rich costume of 
and wring features spoke of sickness and pain. The poverty of the humble | a courtier of Henry the Second's time: and her sister, the Baroness Maugrand, 
dwelling was slight!y disguised by its exceeding cleanness. A few old articles of | habited as a Chinese, and leaning on the arm of a mandarin, General Maugrand. 
furniture, the broken relics of former independence, saddened the eye by their | These two dresses which had been expressly procured from China, and were of 
ruined elegance. A dog, extended at its master’s feet, had just. awakened with | incredivle magniiicence, had cost 20.000 francs. But can one make too great 
the first ray of the sun, and looked up at the sleeping youth with an earnest and | sacrifices, when a féte for the benefit of the poor is in question ? 
protecting look. Suddesly the door bell rang ; the dog sprang hastily up, and ut- All at once, a movement was observed at one of the doors of the saloon, and 
| tered alow bark, which he at once stifled, as he looked towards the bed of the old | # mask entered, round whom the crowd gathered, attracted by the singularity of 
woman. ‘ Silence, Fox,” said the young man, waking up, and rubbing his eyes. | its costume. It wasa man clothed in the garb of@a beggar, carrying a wallet, 
“Surely there was a ring at my door ;—who comes so early !* and he proceeded | and on whose garments were pasted innumerable papers of legal process. His 
to open it. breast, his back, his arms, his legs, were covered with them; Monsieur and 

It was M. Didier,—the man in black, with the bundle of papers, and the gen- | Madame de Montfort were amongst the first to approach this mysterious per- 
tle mannerand mien. But M. Didier, this time, was not alone.. He was accom- | sovage, and read what follows, on a large sheet of stamped paper, which covered 
panied by two other men, in one of whom, Fourbreuse recognised the porter of a | his breast. . 
| neighbouring house. The author has here given exact copies of the different instruments of legal 
| ‘TI beg pardon, Sir,” said Didier, bowing,—* you do not recognise me, though | process, on the part of the heirs of the Comte de Blergy, all whose names and 
| T have already had the honour of speaking with you severaltimes. I come for | descriptions are set out at full length, agaiust the poor student, including the in- 
| payment of the thousand francs, (exclusive of costs,) which you owe to the Bler- | ventory, and ending with the advertisement of sale—which are described as cu- 
| gy estate.” vering the different parts of the body of the mask, but which our readers would 
Fourbreuse started. not thank us to translate for them ;—and the whole ends as follows :— 
| And unless I am paid this morning, I shall be under the painful necessity, And on his hat, which was surrounded witha black crape, wasa written paper, 
| aceurding to my orders fiom M Montfort, to proceed to execution.’ with these words in large characters— 
| Fourbreuse felt his heart cease to beat. He thought of his old mother, who * The charity of the men of the world.” 
| lay sick hefore him, and now slept quietly on the bed which they were about to ———— 
| sell. His step staggered, and the cold sweat stood on his brow. AMERICAN PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

Before proceeding, and during the time that Didier makeg his inventory, let wil ' , : , 
| us explain the origin of this debt, and inform our readers how the poor youth | From the last Foreign Quarterly Reriew.—[ Concluded. } 
A defect of a eerious kind is partially shared by Auburn with the barbarous 


prisons of England and France, and from which that of Philadelphia is entirely 
free. When an offender has served his time, and is anxious to re-establish bim- 
self in the world, he is of necessity most anxious to conceal the fact of his hav- 
| ing been the inmate of a gaol; the knowledge of his conviction would effectual- 
ly prevent any success in his new attempt at re-establishing his character. Now 
there is nothing so likely to interfere with this design as gaol connections; if 
acknowledged, they lead to temptation and utter destruction—if cenicd, a be- 
trayal and acensation follow on the part of former comrades, which effectually 
| explode every idea of success or hope of even subsistence in a new aad honest 
line of life, whether conduct or intention be of a virtuous kind or not. This is 
in full force in the old prisons of Europe ; notable instances of its evil influence 
may be seen in the Memoirs of Vidocq, and those of James Hardy Vaux: the 
fact is, however, well and extensively known to all who have experience of con- 
victs, that one of the greatest difficulties in the way of their restoration, is the 
mischievous effect of gaol connections. Jn Auburn, prisoners must become 
Arrived at the accomplishment of his wishes, Fourbreuse had now scarcely | perfectly well acquainted with each other in person, though there is no reason 
| anything to desire, when an unfortunate circumstance arose to trouble the calm | why there should be any further knowledge of each other than by form and face ; 
| of his life, and surrender him a prey to the deepest anxiety. Security, impru- | we presume that they are distinguished not by name, but by number ; this fami- 
dently given, for an unworthy friend, who deceived him, placed him in the most | liarity, however, with the features of a fellow prisoner may be productive of 
| harrassing position, and threatened even his personal liberty. | serious consequences to the virtuously disposed. Now in the Philadelphia pri- 
At this painfol moment, a letter was brought to him. He recognized the | son this evi! is completely obviated ; no prisoner ever sees the face or hears the 
hand-writing of the Comte de Blergy, as he broke the seal ; but who shall express | name of another, however long his detention may last. It was the consolation 
the feelings with which he found, within the envelope, a cheque for 1060 francs | of some of the prisoners, as expressed in their conversation with the French 
| accompanied by the following lines :— Commissioners, that they might leave the place, begin the world afresh, and 
| * A common friend has informed me of the difficulty, in which your too con- | never ve taunted or claimed by any of their vicious fellow-sufferers. Connected 
fiding generosity has involved you. Your repose must not be broken, nor the | with this superiority on the part of Philadelphia, is another difference, which, 
| 
| 


Inthe Comte de Blergy. the father of Madile. Octavie, scientific acquirements 
| of the first order enhanced the lustre of titles and wealth. In few words, he 
| Was one of the distinguished men of his day, the most, and the most deservedly | 
honoured. 

An important work published by Fourbreuse, and some remarkable memoirs 
read by lrim to the Academy of Sciences, had attracted towards this youth the 
| attention of the distinguished old man, and an acquaintance, sought by the Comte, 
had arisen between them 

In a short time, an actual benefit conferred. brought, if possible, increased 
¢ | claims upon the gratitude of Fourbreuse. An office became vacant in one of the 
colleges of Paris; and the Comte de Blergy procured it for his protégé. The 
income was sinall, but the appointment honourable ; and it yieldec enough, with 
| the produce of some private tuition, to put Fourbreuse in a position to provide | 
for his aged mother a quiet subsistence, and to continue in peace the profound 
labours to which he had dedicated his future life 


r 


| labours, which are of equal importance to your own renuwn, and to the interests ; however, is neither so important, nor so irremediable. At Auburn there is a pro- 
of science, interrupted, for a miserable sum like this. Accept the inclosed. It | miscuous admission of visitors, who are allowed on the payment of a small sum, 
is the amount which you require. I am too happy to have the opportunity of | about a shilling, to inspect the whole institution, and ta watch the prisoners at 
| serving you, Consider it but asa loan:—you shall repay it when you are able. | work. This is a practice which has many advantages, and is likely to act as an 
Take it, if you wish that I should pardon your not having confided your difficulty | admirable check on the conduct of the keepers. It is to be feared, however, 
to me.” that it may lead to the observation of convicts by their former companions, and 

Who shall tell that which passed in the soul of lourbreuge, as he read this | to cause their persons to be known in quarters where they may afterwards seek 
note! Filled with the warmest gratitude, but resolved upon refusing the obliga- | for employment. But if in other respects Auburn is found to answer, we do not 
tion, he hastened to the hotel of the Comte. He thanked him with tears, while | believe that this will ever be held to be a very serious objection. It must be re- 
he urged him to receive back the generous subsidy ; but the Comte pressed him | membered how many of the evils attendant upon the detention of criminals it 
with such earnest friendship, and contrived so well to overcome the delicate | either obviates or mitigates ; and that it would be difficult to point out any he- 
scruples of the young man, that Fourbreuse yielded at length to his entreaties, | man institution in which every thing is perfect. All life, as well as all legis!a- 
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stipulating only that he should sign a receipt for the sum, and an engagement to 
repay it in a year. 

= With ali my heart,” said the noble old man, with a smile. 

The year passed. Fourbreuse had reckoned for the discharge of his obligation, 
upon the sale of a treatise on Geometry ; but circumstances appeared unfa- 
vuurable to the publisher, who was to purchase it. On the day when his engage- 
ment fell due, Fourbreuse presented himself timidly, with his apologies, before 
the Comte de Blergy 

* What :”’ said the old man, “ thinking still of that trife? M. Fourbreuse, 
if you speak of it again to me, it must be a quarrel between us.” 

Three more years passed, during which Fourbreuse, more favoured of fame 
than of fortune, gained daily more and more the esteem of the learned, and 
above all, of the Comte de Blergy, who ceased not to honour him with his con- 
fidence and friendship. But the poor young man could not pay the money, and 
dared not again speak of the debt to his benefactor. 


tion, is in fact a balancing of good and evil—advantages and disadvantages. 
That it may not be supposed we have overvalued the importance of the abjec- 
| tion to the prisons as they exist here and elsewhere, and which lies partially 
| against Auburn, we will exemplify some of the evils of the old system of im- 
prisonment by the brief narrative of one of the solitary inmates of a cell in the 
Cherry Hill penitentiary. It does not stand alone. It is confirmed by every 
authority we have access to, and they are of very various kinds. The ev idence 
of the convicts before the House of Commons’ Committee, may be more espe 
cially referred to, as also Mr. Wakefield's book on Newgate, and the papers in 
Frazer's Magazine, by the ‘*Schoolmaster in Newgate,”’ which we are glad to 
see are about to be collected into a volume. 
«No. 00. This prisoner is 40 years of ' ~eapaaa of highway robbery. 
He appears extremely intelligent. ‘This is his story. ' 
lon fourteet; or thoon gous of age when I came to Philadelphia ; 1 was 
the son of a poor farmer in the West, and I came to try my fortune in getting & 


















livelihood in a great town, Having no recommendation, [ could get no work, 
and on the first night, as I had no other place to go to, I was obliged to sleep on 
the deck of one of the vessels in the port. 
the constable apprehended me, and the mayor condemned me to a month's im 
prisonment, as a vagrant. 
tors of all ages, and lost the houest principles my father had given me, and ou 
leaving the prison, the first thing I did was to join several young delinquents oi 


I was found there in the morning; | 


During this month I mixed with a crowd of malefac- | 


Tic Atvion. 





are more than a few dollars given to tne convict, who has served his time. 
plaint has been made that this sum is too small, but the medium is difficult to fix, 
| and must vary in different countries. 

[t is probable that a better plan might be hit upon than that of giving any sum 
| of money with which to begin the world afresh. ‘The idea struck us as we heard 


!of Vidoeq’s manufactory, in which returned convicts were only employed. 





earnings to the prisoners, and the rules of different institutions vary, but we 
some | 


en 





year the profit has increased, and in 1831, the revenue arising from this prison 
was $7,824. In three years, reckoning from the date of its institution, the Pe- 

nitentiary of Baltimore has returned to the State of Maryland a clear profit of 
$44,344 45 cts. The general plan in the new penitentiaries is to farm, or to let, 
| both the labour and the maintenance of the convicts, but to different contractors : 
| it being understood that the contractor has no power or influence in the prison, 
| and is fortidden to communicate with the convicts; except in the case that he 








my own age, and we committed divers robberies together. [ was apprehended, | There ougut, we think, to be establishments supplementary to the penitentiaries ; _ wer eter PRSITESTIO® GSW “Vago particular wos i work, ae then he is ony 
tried and acquitted. I thought myself now too deep for jastice, and thinking and if this plan were carried into execution, it is probable that there wees be | allowed a short ig ned + the presence of the Ls sre n ore cae the 
nothing could beat me, I went on robbing full of confidence. I was taken again, | even a smatler return of recommitments in this country than in the United | contractor Is ‘wet pe one al cross the threshold of the et , me pe ores 
and this time I was condemned to nine years’ imprisonment in Walnut-street | States. In the same district or county, bat consideratsly removed from the peni- | are made for ig, vort Pernees, a0 that advantage may be taken of the change 
gaol.” | tentiary, should be a manofactory of a very general description, in which a cer- of the market. Much is left to the discretion of the superintendent or ee 
He was then asked if this punishment did not show him the necessity of chang- | 'ificate of ote served Paap: time in yer ryetmerpaahe such 7 as po 18 bee So merely the keeper of a prison, but also a master manufacturer 
: ; ife . i is dis its? | Were established on the American principle, should entitle the bearer to be em- | On a gre : ; : " 
et aarea oar 5 wes bee Walnut Street Gaol that made ine repent of | ployed. The wages shuald be less Cie that of the market-price of labour, so that No improvement has been made in America in the gaols to which prisoners 
r | my crimes. I confess I never did repent, nor had an idea of such a thing as re- though it afforded a refuge to the discharged prisoner, it should not injure the | are consigned before a hey are there as here, herded peg weno roa 
, pentance all the time [ was there. But I could not help remarking that the same | honest labourer. Any sinall loss, if any, he must share with others, in considera- | cent and the guilty, t “oe: and the old offender, the poor boy and the harden- 
individuals were always coming back, and that however clever, strong vr bold | tion of the expense save'l to the country by the prevention of crime, and the ex- ed veteran ot rahe i ays in some, there is even a very imperfeet separation 
; they were, they were sure to end in being caught. ‘This made me retlect very | pense of maintaining prisoners. In addition to mere factories of this kind, certain | Of the sexes, and the prisoners for debt are often subject to the contamination 
2 seriously, and I resolved as soun as I got out of prison to abandon this dangerous , public works might be carried on upon the same principle—it being always care- of communicating with those charged with crime. Now, if at any time it is 
of kind of life. As soon as I had made this resolution, my conduct became better, | fully contrived that the labour shall be harder and the pay less than that of the | Imperative upon a state to provide against mutual corruption, it is, when the in- 
z and I got out at the end of seven years. I learned the trade of a tailor in pri- | honest workman. It is on a si:nilar plan that labour should be provided for the | nocent inay be confounded with the guilty. By the law of England, a man is 
. son, and I soon got work. I married and was getting on uncommonly well: but | superfluous labourer of parishes. nel held to be innocent until he is proved guilty; by the police of England he is 
8 A Philadelphia was fall of people I had known in prison, and [ was ina perpetual! ‘The advantages of the American system of penitentiaries may be classed thrown into a place and into company, whence, whatever he may have been on 
tremble lest I should be betrayed by some of them. At last, one day, two of | thus :— entering, he cannot fail to depart with the loss of all those principles and senti- 
8 my old chums came to my master and asked to see me. I pretended at first not | 1. Impossibility of mutual corruption among the inmates of the prison. _-—_—| ments, which distinguish the honest man from the rogue. In this country, to be 
Y to know them, but they soon forced me to confess who I was. They thenasked| 2. Great probability of their acquiring habits of obedience and industry, which | accused of a crime unjustly is the sure forerunner of a course of evil doings. 
d me to lend them a considerable sum of money, and on my refusing they threaten- | may convert them into useful citizens. The barrier between penury and robbery is slight, and is sure to be broken down 
ed to tell my master all about me. I then promised to do what I could, and told 3 Possibility of a radical reform. ; | in prison. The knowledge of this on the part of the public, causes them to 
il, them to come back the next morning. As soon as they were gone, I went out} The supplementary continuation of the system which we would propose ena- | give up the accused and the criminal together ; itis felt, that if he is not corrupt 
myself, and getting on board immediately, with my wife, quitted Philadelphia for | bles us to add— / now, he svon will be ; thus, the mere charge which may fall upon any person is 
* Baltimore. I soon found work again there, and for a long time I led a very com- 4. Great improbability of their again resorting to crime for subsistence, when | equivalent to ruin, both moral and social. ‘To have been in gaol is enough ; un- 
“a fortable tife, when one day my master received a letter from one of the consta- | there were establishments at which the discharged convict could demand work | happily, the idea is too well founded. It is the bounden duty of the legislature 
- bles of Philadelphia, informing him that amongst his workmen, he had an old | under certain regulations and restrictions. to guard the supposed criminal from gaol corruption: Justice to the individual 
Walnut prisoner. Inever knew what could induce this man to take a step of| Moral and religious instruction forms the basis of the penitentiary systems of demands it, and more especially justice to the state. ‘To apprehend a man on 
~~ the kind. I am indebted to him for being here. As soon as my master re-| America. The élite of the prisoners are taught to read and write, if they choose, | Suspicion of having committed one crime, and if he appear innocent, turn him 
of ceived this letter, he dismissed me in disgrace. I went the round of all the | and it is always considered a favour to be admitted to the lessons. The schovls loose upon society accomplished for the commission of fifty, is surely the very 
tailors of Baltimore, but they had been informed and refused to have any thing | are kept on Sundays: the lessons precede the service. ‘The meals are each | height of folly. ; ; ” , 
he to do with me. I was compelled by want to go and work on the rail-road then | preceded by a grace, which, in spite of the venerableness of the usage, we cannot It is true, that we have no right to punish before trial, and that the sole object 
sas being laid down between Baltimore and the Ohio. Grief and this hard kind of life | help thinking as an idle-chosen time for prayer. Eack prisoner has a Bible in his | Of imprisonment previous to conviction is the detention of the person to answer 
threw me into a violent fever. I was ill a long time, and spent and sold all I had. | cell, provided for him by the state. Such is the groundwork of the reformatury the charge. But there are surely other modes of detention than promiscuous 
a I had scarcely got better, when I went to Philadelphia, and here the fever took | instruction of the penitentiaries of America, but they differ from each other imprisonment, which may be enforced without being liable to be called punish- 
his me again. As I was getting better, I found myself in a desperate situation, | greatly in-the character which this instruction assumes. Some of these institu- | ment. The truth is, that the Ory worst of punishments ultimately 1s that of 
without work or bread for my family. [I thought of all the obstacles I found in | tions are animated with a much more religious spirit than others: again, there ; ¢xposing the prisoner to a moral contagion, and the state which does so, is itself 
ich gaining an honest livelihood, and of all the unjust persecutions I had to submit | are prisons where any instruction whatever is considered in a very secondary | answerable for every enormity such prisoner may subsequently commit. 
to, so I fell into a state of exasperation I cannot express. I said to myself, well! | light. At Sing-Sing, for instance, owing to the nature of the labour and the rigour There is uo question here between the Philadelphia and Auborn system , the 
In since they force me to it, I will turn robber again, and if there is a dollar in the | necessary tu keep the convicts in a proper tone of submission, little seems to be latter cannot ve carried into effect before trial. Solitary detention is, however, 
the United States, though it were in the President’s pocket, I will have it. Icalled | thought of but the maintenance of order. Working as these men do without any practicable, without punishment, and might be turned to the best uses. The 
vhi- my wife, and told her to sell all the clothes that were left, and with the money I other than a moral restraint, and where the number of keepers is comparatively | Prisoner should be detained without communicating with, or even seeing any 
De- bought a pistol. With this pistol, and at a time when I was unable to walk with- | so small, the lives of every guardian, and the safety and even existence of the | other person charged with offence. Under certain restrictions, his friends should 
gs out crutches, I went into the suburbs and stopped the first passenger I met, and | establishment, would be compromised by the slightest relaxation of discipline. occasionally be admitted to him ; bat advantage should be taken of the temporary 
and made him give me his pocket book. But I was apprehended the same evening. | At Auburn, Wethersfield, Philadelphia, and Boston, all, or nearly all the prison- | Cessation of the no easy task of providing his daily bread, to infuse as much 
‘pia I had been dodged by the man I had robbed, and my weakness obliging me to | ers are indulged with the privilege of learning to read and write, along with other | moral and religious instruction into a mind probably in a very rude state as the 
ota stop in the neighbourhood, they had no difficulty in securing me. I confessed | instruction. time will permit. With these views, he should be offered instruction, such as 
the the crime, and was sent here.” ' | ‘The serious tone of the prisoners in the Philadelphia Penitentiary produced a | the ennui of solitary imprisonment will cause him gladly to accept, and he 
sais He was then asked what his present imtentions were ; what resolutions he had | great impression upon the French commissioners. It was a general characteristic | Should be required to mention the minister whom he would prefer as his religious 
= made for the future ? | that they could not talk long without shedding tears : the heart quickly softened, | Visitor. In a very short time, very serious impressions might be made, and the 
=" “Tam not at all disposed, I confess to you honestly, to reproach myself with | and seemed peculiarly open both to religious impressions and the tender recol- | prisoner who judged that his apprehension was his direst misfortune, might be 
joe what I have done, nor yet to become what they call a good Christian; but I am | lections of their family ties. It is remarked by the French commissioners, that made to bless that event as the epoch of his moral aud social regeneration. 
tor- determined never to rob any more ; and now I think J shall succeed in this plan. | a free man who is in continual social communication, is hardly qualified to esti- For the construction of Houses of Detention, we would strongly recommend 
and At the end of nine years I shall leave here, nobody in the world will know me ; | mate the value of areligious thought cast into the cell of the meu condemned to ut- | the Panopticon principle of Mr. Bentham ; there are objections to it as a Peni- 
no one will know that I have been in prison; I shall have made no dangerous | ter solitude. In the Philadelphia prison there is nothing to distract the attention | tentiary, but none as a place of detention, to be adapted to the cultivation of 
dour acquaintance ; I shall be free to earn my bread in peace. This is the grand ad- | of the prisoners, and as they are continually alone, the occasional presence of a | Moral and religious impressions, and to the prevention of all kinds of improper 
ured vantage I find in this penitentiary, and which makes me prefer it, in spite of the | fellow-man, and the words he utters, have a price beyond the imagination of the ; Communication. — Itisa most serious and painful reilection to one who looks 
I at- hardship of the discipline, a thousand times to going back again to Walnut | free critizen. ‘The superintendent visits each prisoner at least once per day; | back upon the history of this country, that for ages, it may be said, all the great 
yand, Street.” the inspectors call twice a week, and the chaplain's sole business is the moral | Opportunities of doing soci:| good un a great scale, and on enlightened principles, 
ie of This man had been a year in prison, and his health was now good. reform of those under hiscare. The prisoners have books, which serve them | have been neglected in a vile struggle for mere place and the wretched power of 
rand, ‘The last remarks of this poor man lead us to the very important considera- | as a sort of company, and many of them are described as finding a vast consola- distributing pstronage. — . 
rand. tion of the probability of reform in prison, under any form or set of regulations. | tion in the reading with which they are indulged. There is many a philosopher The principles on which the Houses of Detention ought to be based may all 
re of It is the common opinion in England, among persons who are conversant with | who would be glad of such a retreat along with his library, and we have ne doubt | be found in an excellent pamphlet lately published by Mr. James Simpson of 
great the lives of criminals, that they never reform. It is not improbable that expe-| that were a Protestant monkery established on similar terms, its cells woud | Edinburgh; it is true that his scheme is too vast; but it is the mistake of a 
rience would fally bear out the truth of this melancholy assertion. Stated | quickly be filled with inhabitants Perhaps some speculator may think the idea | Physician, if it be a mistake, who sees that a local complaint arises from a de- 
» and crudely in this manner, it is not likely to produce unnecessary discouragement | worth his consideration. rangeinent of the whole constitution, and instead of applying himself especially 
ity of inthe minds of the humane and benevolent. It would be marvellous in- Auburn may be less suitable for the production of repentant feelings, but it is | to the part affected, and thus patching up a cure, prefers the arduous task of re- 
allet, deed if any large number of convicts in this and other countries of Europe | better calculated to give that sort of instraction which may afterwards be useful. | P*iting acachectic habit. How glad we should be, if the noisy confusion and 
His did or even could reform. Every thing conspires to prevent it; we put| There is a mutual dependence upon each other in the world, which at Auburn is Insare struggle of selfish parties could permit the hope even of an attempt to 
ir and them in gaol where they learn more crime, we turn them out with bad connec- | kept in sight at least, but in the Philadelphia prison is utterly excluded. In the | ¢4ry into execution such benevolent plans as those broached by Mr. Simpson. 
sat tions, and with a blasted character. Ignorant perhaps of a trade on enter- | latter, the man has lived so long alone, that on his re-entry into the world he will We had hoped that the era of a true reform was about to commence ; in com- 
vere 


ing prison, they leave it without the means of gaining a livelihood, supposing | with difficulty be able to do anything with reference to another human being. | ™0n with many others we have been disappointed ; good men are not enough, 

















; al they could get employment. Well-fed, ill-taught by their comrades, and | Those persons who have had any tendency to that class of character known by | they must fall on good times ; the meaning of which is, that the execution of 

| 3 brutalized by the protitless labour of the treadmill, with crime before them | the term siniplicity, will find it greatly increased: their energies will necessarily | general plans of public good must wait until they can be proposed without injury 

es and as the readiest means of getting bread, where is the probability even of a resolu-| be diminished, and it is to be feared that the recommenceiment of social life will | t© powerful but particular interests. ; 

the in- tion to reform! if the resolution is made, how many chances are there of its be- | be almost as critical as their first few days in the dungeon, which, be it observed, The mention of the moral uses to which a prison of detention might be turned 

vad ? ing carried into execution? Befory we condemn criminals for not changing their | is the most fearful and dangerous period of the whole time during which they | reminds us of the Refuges for destitute children in America, and the Philan- 

would modes of life, we ought to see whether we provide them with any inducements | may be doomed to incarceration. thropic institution of this country, which must form a branch of any enlarged 
to do so: we should apply to them the same reasoning that we do to every other It has been already observed that the experiments of this kind in the United system of prison discipline. ; In the Boston reports, the = Refuge r and the bene- 

paper, condition of life. In none of the American prisons on the new plans, nor yet in | States have a close connection with religious feelings. ‘There is a more general | fits derivable from such institutions form a very prominent topic. It may be 
our own Penitentiary, is any such doctrine held. ‘here are on the other hand | fervour of religious feeling in that country than this, and it is to this spirit that | Seen also that Mr. Simpson, in the philanthropic views we have already alluded 
philanthropists to whom a certain quantity of illusion is a necessity, and who | these institutions are in fact indebted for their present flourishing condition. The | reckons greatly on the efficacy of the plan of catching the criminal in embryo, 
dream that by the adoption of some system or other the delinquent may be puri- |} chaplains, generally speaking, have the enthusiasm of missionaries, and have no- and turning him Into an honest pref ph This is a subject which has been prac- 
fied from his wickedness and restored to the paths of virtue; that this or that| thing in common with the lazy ordinaries of our country gaols, appointed gene- tically well handled in this country by Captain Brenton and his society, which, 
system has but to be extensively followed, and that the prisons will be emptied | rally as the result of some election intrigue. At Auburn, Mr. Smith is exclu- | bY his exertions and the aid of small funds, has done more for the prevention of 

rarous and crime will disappear from the face of the earth. ‘These hopes are in the} sively attached to the establishment, Mr. Barrett at Wethersfield; the zeal of | ewe oe} wee all, the Secretaries of State for the Home Department 

vesieels first instance based upon expected reforms in prison, but if we look farther into | these gentlemen it would be difficult to describe : they are venerated by every in- | 'OF the ast hundred years. 

sh hime the schemes of these benevolent visionaries, it will be found they reckon upon a} dividual with whom they ‘come in contact. The chaplain is no unimportant per- . te steaneesidieg 

his have re-education of the whole habits of the man, moral and intellectual ; and on look- | sonage in such institutions; he is the prisoner's frieud ; he comes into the soli- POOR ABERGAVENEY. 

Tectual- ing farther, that they propose to bring every individual, exposed to the commis- | tary cell with all of the angelic character that man can bear to man He re- A CLERICAL MEMOIR, ' 

Now sion of crime, within their sphere of enlightenment. They would cause every | ceives the prisoner's confidence—he becomes the depository of his hopes and The country town of — boasted Luth physicians aud surgeons in good 
ions; if youth to enter their establishments, who was in auy way thrown upon the world ; | fears: if the prisoner has a grievance against the agents of the prison, the chap- | store, aud they were all tnore than ordinarily respectable ; but at their head stood 
d, a be- they would clothe, and feed, and educate him, and thus deprive the population | lain is his friend and intercessor: if he has any favour to solicit. the chaplain is | very pre-eminently Dr. St. Clare. He had been thoroughly educated, and pos- 
nétuslly of crime of the sources of its supply. It will be seen that on this plan the crimi- | the medium of communication. He is soon acquainted with the inmost secrets | sessed abilities highly capable of benefiting from that education. His mind was 
1 honest nals of the country, and the destitute children of its towns, would stand a better | of the prisoner's heart; he is informed of all his past history, he is advised with | considered as at once religious and philosophical, and he discharged all the du- 
This is chance of being educated and provided for than the honest and the industrious | as to his future prospects, either in this world or the world tocome. ‘The chap- | ties of life as one whose principles were well based. But, alas! who is perfect? 
sfivence poor. The way to virtue and enlightenment would be throngh the gate of sin and lain is seconded by the private zeal of many religious persons in the country, Dr. St. Clare had one private, but master fault. On the Christmas-eve of 1801, 
ux: the misery, and the state would thus take the best care of its worst citizens. So-| who gladly give their time and thoughts to the business of instruction and reli- | his eldest son, a boy 0° fifteen, returned from college in order to spend the holy- 
it om ciety would be in this inanner turned upside down, and we fear that it would | gious communion. Of this class generally are the inspectors; the duty of this | days. It had been his first absence from home, and his return was looked forward 
m tothe stand but unsteadily on its conical point. One step further would be necessary ; | board is implied in the name; their services are gratuitous, or next to it. They | to with excessive pleasure by his gentle mother, kind father, and nine happy 
become the state would have to take care and enforce the moral and intellectual ecuca- | have the power of reporting on the conduct of the prison, but the sole rasponsi- | bows and girls, all of whom received him with open arms. But his mother, 
© reason tion of all the rest of the population, and when this great Spartan measure is | bility of the execution rests with the superintendent. whuse mildness and spirit of acquiescence were proverbial, felt slightly irritated 
ind face ; thoroughly carried into execution, we will believe that the necessity for prisons It isa matter of notoriety that the maintenance of criminals in this country, | ou this evening, by the Doctor hurrying the children, one after another, a full 
his fami- will disappear. and the expense of their transportation to, and management in, the penal colo- 
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There are two kinds of reform, the one which will restore the purity of the 
original character, supposing it ever to have been pure, and place the individual 
on a level with the mau of unvariedly upright conduct. ‘here is a want of self- 
respect, a consciousness of degradation in moral defilement, that can never be 
thoroughly wiped out: the still small voice of conscience will make itself heard. 
If any thing can work this regeneration, it is religion. Though society caunot 
pardon the conscience, our faith has that power. 

But there is another reform of equal importance to the legislator: it is not so 
deep as the radical one to which we have alluded, but it is quite sufficient to 
satisfy the state. On leaving prison and during confinement, it must occur to the 
prisoner that, calculating fairly, crime is a bad trade: he must be anxious to re- 
inove into some more respectable line of life. ‘The obstacles that previously pre- 
sented themselves to the accomplishment of an intention of this kind, which 
yuust have suggested itself even at occasional moments of his career of vice, are 
in a great measure overcome. He has acquired a certain degree of education, 
ifhe had it not previously, such as reading and writing, and the habit of resorting 
tohis Bible, at least for distraction; he has acquired a handicraft trade, he may 

etn have acquired consu:nmate skill in it during a long course of sober and un- 
ditided attention ; he has long been removed from awk:ward connections, and he 
mygy if he pleases rise out of the prison as one coming from another world. He 


nies, form a most serious branch of national and Jucal expenditure. The new 
penitertiaries on the Auburn plan are so far from being expensive, that they pro- 
duce a revenue; and this is not the only saving. If they prevent the commission 
of crime by the reform of the convict, they stop in each case a constantly in- 
creasing source of criine, and a proportionate increase of expense. But how is it 
that the convict of America does more than support himself, and in our Peniten- 
tiary costs the enormous sum of fifty pounds per annum, too often double the in- 
come of a labourer’s family? 
difference in the demand for labour in the two countries. This difference is not, 
experiments have been tried only in populous districts. ‘There are cities in the 
states where employment is pretty nearly as difficult to be procured as in Eng- 
land itself. But giving to this answer its whole weight, it surely cannot account 
for the enormous difference between profitable labour and positive gain on the 


tive side of the account. ‘There are, however, vast differences even at home, 
where the experiment is evidently tried on more equal grounds. A convict at 
the hulks, for instance, only costs about thirteen pounds per annum; and as it | 
appears he lives better than our soldiers, works less by a couple of hours than 
our agricultural labourers, and at the end of his time has a portion of his savings | 


hay industrious habits, obedience has become the ordinary channel of his feelings; | 1 


heis at any rate not worse than when he entered the prison, probably he is far | one half. 


beter i he has bad the instruction of the schoolmaster, the precepts of the chap- 
lai, the conversation of the inspectors, the 0vernor, the keepers, for years: it 
wad be hard if suck a inan did not at least stand a chance of being a goed 
citken. There is in the old countries an immediate obstacle, which ought to be 
sm@theJ forthe prisoner. Employment, without the recommendation of cha- 
ractr, is difficult to be procured ; in the United States, on the contrary, there is 
alw&s a demand for labour somewhere. When a man of the best intentions and 
of tl best skill issues forth without a character, in a crowded population like 
ours,jhere are fearful odds against him. This is a case for which provision 
—. be made. it is most imperfectly met by the sum collected from the 
Saving or earningsof prisoners. It sometimes happens at the Hulks, and even 
in the Penitentiary on the Thames, that as much as twenty pounds are put into 
the has of the discharged convict. Such a sum, placed at the disposal of one 
who hagbeen for a series of years debarred the use of money, and such privileges 
&s mont can buy, is too likely to be lavishly spent, and ultimately to lead from 
intempeBiice again to crime. The American institutions give no part of their 


rison 
ji 


put into his pockot, this sum of thirteen pounds might probably be reduced nearly | 


When the expenses of criminal establishments are closely looked into, 
such variations wil! be found, as neither difference in the cost of labour nor dif- 
ference in the price of provisions will account for. For instance, at the Man- 
chester County House of Correction, the weekly provision for a man costs Is. | 
9d., whereas at the Monmouth CountyGaol, in a cheaper district, it costs 3s 
lld. The truth is, that the different systems of management are far oftener the | 
cause of these seeming inconsistencies than any real discrepancies in the circum- 
stances of the experiment. This truth is demonstrated in the most forcible man- 
ner possible by comparing America with itself. Under the ancient prison disci- 
pline, the prisons of no country more expensive than those of the 
United States. From the years 1790 to 1826, the state of Connecticut paid 
for its prison of Newgate 204,711 dollars; New York for its prison of 

Newgate, “from 1797 to 1819, 646,912 dollars In 1819 in New York, | 
in 1827 in Comnecticut, the new system was adopted; in the former, 
the expenses were immediately diminished, and in the latter they are al- 
ready converted into revenue. In the first year of 
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There is a ready but inadequate answer in the | 


however, so great as has been supposed, for it should be observed that the prison | 


affirmative, and fifty pounds a year of sheer unredeemed expense on the nega- | 


establishment the | forrit Sandy's wark, for thae rides naks him as gude 


| hour sooner to bed than usual, and when, at last, 1t came to “ dear Tom's” turn, 
| she could not help hinting that she had rather hoped to be somewhat later than 
usual on this happy occasion. 

** My dear,” said her spouse, * you should consider that Tom has travelled 60 
miles to-day, and fora youth of his slight frame, and who has been more cunfined 
| than usual for some months, that is rather severe work. I see he requires rest ; 
| and, besides, I have to ride early to-morrow morning, and as you always insist on 
| seeing me breakfast, it is tine, on your account, to retire.” 

She said no more, but withdrawing with her son, she left the Doctor in full 
possession of the dining-room. 

‘They were no sooner gone than he rose from his seat, locked the door, with- 
drew the key, and snuffing the candles, put his hand in his pocket, and brought 
| from thence a packet which might contain three sheets of ordinary post paper. 
| This he turned over twice or thrice, peeped in at the ends, and examined the 
plain and scarcely impressed wafer seal. 

At that moment the table cracked, as tables sometimes do in an overheated 
room. He started, dropped the letter into his pocket, and extinguished the lights. 
After a pause, he lighted a wax taper and retired to bis consulting room, where 
no Our ever presumed to disturb him. Here, however, he again secured himself; 
and lighting a large lamp which stood on a table, stirring the fire, and putting on 
a sinall tea-kettle, he once more withdrew the letter from his pocket, and wait- 
ing until the water was fully boiling, went through the usual process of soften- 
ing a wafer. He had just effected his purpose, when the door bell was pulled 
with asharpness which indicated impatience, and the Doctor, at the same mo- 
ment, threw a thick cloth over the lamp. 

“Has Mr. Thomas St. Clare arrived?” said a person in an agitated voice. 

* Yes, sir.” 

The gentleman, it would seem, was proceeding into the lobby ; for the servant 
said, ‘* You canna gang in, sir; they're all quiet, and have been this half hour.” 

** Quiet at half-past nine! You must be mistaken; they would never go so 
soon to bed on the night of their boy's arrival. I have just been to the coach 
guard for a letter, but he tells me that he saw my brother put it into the hands of 
Master St. Clare; and I must have it to-night.” : 

“ But, deed, I fear ye canna get it. The Doctor and Sandy rede maist a’ last 
night, and they're to ride soun the morn, and I canna disturb the house. It’s an 
hour, I dare say, since Sandy gaed to his bed, and that’s the way I’m opening 
the door. We're to hae company the morn,—ye'll be here,—and am getting 


as naebody.” 


It 


ed as if the visitant’s mind was too much occupied to permit his inter- 











rupting her, or even to speak when her harangue had ceased, for he stood silent 
aconsiderable time. At last he ssid—‘ Oblige me, my good girl,—there, this 


is Christmas eve,—oblige me by asking Master Clare for the letter. I was un- 
fortunately detained in the country, else I should have been here four hours 


e. 

“ Would to. God that you had,” sighed the Doctor, who heard all that passed. 
** Would to God that you had.” 

The girl soon returned, and said, ‘“‘ Mr. Tom gae the letter to his father.” 

** Well, ask the Doctor for it ;—he cannot be in bed.” 

“ But he can; howsoever I'll see.” 

She returned, saying, “‘ My mistress says the Doctor's no in his room, and that 
maybe he’s out.” 

“Good God !"” exclaimed the young man. 

“Oh fie! Whist.—and you to be a minister. 
compared with an oath?” 

“Tam exceedingly surprised at all this. 
cannot be out.” 

* Tout, to be sure he’s out. 
folks canna do.” 

And sv saying, according to the Scotch phrase, she “ clashed the door in his 
face,” and went muttering along the lobby “keepin folk clavering there ; how- 
ever, I’se warrant it’s a guid shillin, and it’s come in guid time noo when the 
mistress has ta’ened into her head to lock her wark-box.” 

All this time the Doctor had stood in no enviable situation. Indeed, short of 
the compunction attendant on crimes of the deepest die, we can scarcely conceive 
a more astounding confusion than his must have been. 

When the door closed. he seated himself, drew his breath, separated his fore 
finger and thumb in order to press the damp wafer into its former state ; but his 
repentance and honour proved weak opponents to his master passion. Besides, 
the letter was from one of the professors under whose immediate care his son 
had been ;—perhaps it contained remarks on his abilities or conduct ,—and he 
almost persuaded himself that he had a right to see what was said of his boy. 
Mr. Abergaveney, the gentleman who had called for the letter, was the youngest 
of four sons and six daughters, while the professor just alluded to was the eldest, 
80 that there was more than twenty years difference in their ages. 

Slowly and attentively did Dr. St. Clare twice peruse what be had thus sur- 
reptitiously obtained ; and with something approaching to a groan, did he restore 
the whole, as well as he could, to its original state. But somehow it did not 
please him ; the wafer was rebellious, and the ends of the envelope could not be 
compelled into their former compact and exact folds. 

He retired to bed, but could not be said to rest; and, after a feverish and | 
wearisome night, he started up, on Christmas morning, long before day-light, 
ordered his horse, and rode forth, in the hope that the sharp air might brace his 
nerves, and:the approaching light present objects to his view which might divert 
his mind from the recollection of his meanness. How far he succeeded in either 
the one or the other we cannot tell. 

Young Abergaveney waa in his twenty-first year when the above-mentioned 
incident tovk place. His father had been a country banker, and <ied in 1800, 
merely not a bankrupt, leaving a widow, six daughters, and his youngest son, all 
unprovided for. But yet, though almost a boy, and worth nothing, to hin these 
seven femalest confidently looked for support. The eldest son (the professor) had 
married early,.and found his fees, &c. &c. &c. quite little enough for the sup- 
port of a wife, an encreasing family, and genteel appearances. ‘Ihe two others 
were abroad, had not hitherto supported themselves, and, for some years to come, 
must struggle for existence. There was but one road to the means of support 
for young Abergayeney—a Scotch Church,—and by a lucky coincidence, as it 
seemed, the old incumbent of died a few months after Mrs. Abergave- 

ney had become a widow. Her youngest son, the subject of this little memoir, 
had all his life been intended for the divine vocation ; hence the females of his 
father’s family now fixed their eyes on him as their sole hope : and, in fact, until 
he should be provided for, he had the pain of sharing in a maintenance procured 
part'y by credit and partly by loans, if not gifts. Considering all these pressing 
circumstances, some people were shocked at the tardiness with which he went 
through the previous steps to being licensed ; and still more so, when he could 
hardly be prevailed on to writea letter of thanks to the patron who, unasked, 
had sent him the presentation to the Church of . his native place. 

Jobn Abergaveney had hitherto been a universal favourite with all who knew 


What signifies the bit letter 
Why the door chain was up,—he 


The Doctor can do a hantle things that other 





| quite inexplicable, but all was assuredly right with the young orator.” 





him; which, owing to his father's situation and extraordinary popularity, was 
everybody. His mother, in her anxiety to have the grateful and proper thing 
done towards their patron, had betrayed her son’s backwardness, and were there 
not enough of people to propagate the surmises of ignorance and idleness ! | 
** What could the lad mean! Was he not sensible of his mother's and sisters’ 
destitution? Did he not know that their existence, that is, their station, depend- 
edon him?” A cause was sought for his apparent ingratitude,—for the more 





than indifference which he had exhibited towards his good fortune, and for his 
previous slowness in fitting himself for discharging the heavy responsibility which | 
it had pleased Providence to throw upon him. 

It was speedily agreed on all hands that it was consciousness of inability. 
“* But he had passed his trials.” ** Umph!” said some ; and ** Whough !” 
said others; ‘ We all know what sort of trials are passed, and what sort of 
folks are passed upon us.” “ But he was always reckoned a clever youth.” 
“ Yes, and a kind one: yet see how little he seems to rejoice in the prosperity 
that awaits his family.” 

During the intermediate time between the presentation and ordination, all eyes 
were upon him, and it was remarked that he had lost the brilliant hue of bealth | 
which had hitherto shone upon his fair and sunny face, that his lively and sweet 
blue eye had become dull and sunken, and that the elasticity of his step was 
gone. The hitherto popular boy and youth began now to have enemies. What 
a taint there is in misfortune! yet no one knew what his misfortune was. His 
first sermon was anticipated by the majority with invidious sneering, by a portion 
with such obscure doub:s as to prevent any committal of judgment on their part, 
and a few kind hearts did beat high with hope and fear. 

The day arrived. He appeared to drag himself up the pulpit stairs; but he 
‘read a psalm, and got through a prayer with tolerable success. His text was re- | 
markable and inapplicable to the particular day, at least so most people thought 
even in the short space of reading, in a slow and hollow tone—* As a ma+linan 


who scattereth firebrands, arrows, and death, so is the man that deceiveth his | 
As he uttered the last word, he fixed | 


neighbour, and saith,‘ I am in sport.’ ” 
his eyes on Dr. St. Clare, whose seat was exactly opposite to him, and instautly 
fainted. 

Dr. St. Clare happened that day to be the only medical man in church ; but he 
seemed fixed to his seat, and suffered the poor young man to be carried out with- 
out even an inquiry. 

Abergaveney was seized with a nervous fever, and did not leave his room for 
many weeks ; during which tine, as is usual, his place was supplied by the Pres- 
bytery. It was rumoured that they taxed him with the singularity of his text on 
the day of his unlucky first appearance, and that he answered very coldly, and 
with a dignity which the excessive sweetness of his disposition seldom suffered 
him to assume, that “‘ he did not know he was amenable to the Presbytery for his 
texts ; and that he supposed, if he had chosen, in all scripture, the words most 
irrelevant, no one could dare to find fault since it was scripture.” 


The public mind very much resembles a collection of mob boys; a straw | 


will turn it. “ Halloo !” to the villain; “ Hey!” to the saint. It depends 
on — a breath which it shall be. Which it should be is often known only 
to , 

The previous change in Abergaveney’s appearance, his sudden fainting, and his 
remarkable Jook towards Dr. St. Clare, which many had observed, turned the 
tide of disfavour for a space on the physician. ‘ He had surely been guilty of 
something which had wounded the feelings of the poor young man, and every one 
knew that he was particularly sensitive.” 
one which is almost a natural consequence of intense curiosity, viz. a tendency 
to sneer ; for the consciousness of possessing secrets known to nobody else is 
very apt to generate this cruel and unmanly quality. It was immediately resulved, 
in all the committees of scanda!, that he had inflicted something of contumely 
on the young minister. This passed current for some days, but, on mature con- 
sideration, such a cause could not have produced such an effect. ‘ No, no, the 
doctor's a doctor ; and, faith, doctors get into queer secrets—ay, that is just it.” 
This was the more especially sufficient inasmuch as Dr. St. Clare was always 
mute on the swbject : and, generally speaking, a man is never so well justified as 
by silence,—that is, if he be of a certain standing in society. 

The former feeling towards Abergaveney had been that of an ill-defined dis- 
approbation, a something which, as it were, stood on the slenderest pivot, to be 
turned by any chance ; but now there was a chillness towards him approaching 
to the freezing point. 

The congregation for a time went to church uncertain which co-presbyter was 
to preach, and at length became total!y indifferent about going at all. They had 
ceased to inquire after a man that they were scarcely dispused to cal! their pastor, 
and dozens were on the point of taking seats in the different secessions. But 
their inert attention was roused one Sunday morning by a report that Mr. T. ’ 
then a rising orator, was that day to hold forth. The very bells seemed to be 
inspired. ‘There was a pith and clearness in the tingle which had not greeted 
the ears of the parish of for a long time. The air was breathless, and 
the sun shone forth with that sweet complacency which we are apt to fancy pecu- 
liar toa Sabbath morn. There was a quiet bustle, especially in the suburbs. 
Chest lids were up—coats and hats were brushed—and a quarter of an hour be- 
fore the usual time all the plebeian seats were filled. In five minutes more, shop- 
keepers, &c. &c. might be seen in their places ; and even the aristocracy (for 
they, too, had heard the titillating news) arrived a short space too soon. All 
‘were seated—noses were blown—the pinch preparatory to attention taken— 








| he gi’es sae muckle to the puir. 
| the papist priests—that they gae fourpence out 0’ every shilling they got, forbye 


The Doctor had a secondary fault, | 


Bibles turned up the right way—ladies leant their pretty cheeks on gloved or 
ungloved hands as colour or ornaments might induce—and the patron sat with 
his arms recumbent on his green velvet cushion. All, in short, was insignificant 
of the deep attention of people curious to see and to hear. Eyes were eagerly 
bent on the pulpit-stair, and the hearts of those liahie to extra-excitation could 
searcely be said to move. ‘The minister's seat began to fill, and Good 
heaven '!—Mr. T——, the expected orator, followed the ladies, and placed him- 
self beside the youngest and the fairest! What next? An awful pause ensued! 
It is, in fact, astonishing how rational creatures can be so excited —(Query, are 
they rational?) At last, with a firm step, an upright look, and, in fact, the bear- 
ing of one who has buckled on his sword and bared his right arm, Mr. Aber- 
gaveney entered his pulpit. There was a simultaneous change in position. The 
plebeians leant their heads on the fronts of their seats—the shopkeepers took a 
pinch of defiance, or opened and ruffled the leaves of their Bibles—the ladies 
withdrew their elbows from their leaning places, and reclined back, and the 
patron raised himself to his utmost sitting altitude. 

Mr. Abergaveney looked five years older than when he had been last seen, 
but he was entirely self-possessed. His text was from Jeremiah,—he always 
preferred the Old Testament,—and the words were, ‘“* How do you say we are 
wise, and the law of the Lord is with ust Lo! certainly in vain made he 7, she 
pen of the Scribes is vain.’ It would lengthen our memoir too much to give 
even the briefest abstract of the sermon that followed, farther than that it em- 
braced the follies and sins of the world, the presumption of saying that we are 
like those who have a divine law for their guide, and the hitherto sinall moral ef- 
fects resulting from it. Suffice it to say, that those who raised their heads to 
listen and to scoff remained in unmovable attention, and perhaps scarcely an eye 
was withdrawn from his face until he had ceased to speak. ‘There was no allu- 
sion to himself in any way, excepting at the close of the service, when he said, 
“ Being still weak from a recent illness, 1 reverend brother will do duty for me in 
the afternoon. 

No one (not even the ladies) spoke in their seats, and all went forth in utter 
silence. A complete reaction had taken place. People wondered that they 
should have found anything surprising in a young man being too modest to rush 
into a situation of such responsibility ; or that a change consequent on much 
serious thinking should have taken place in his appearance ; or that he should 
have fainted on the immediate approach of so severe an illness. They even found 
out that it was perfectly natural, under the influence of sudden sickness, perhaps 
of acute pain, to have fixed his eyes on a medical friend, the man who bad 
known all his ailments from boyhood. ‘ The Doctor's conduct, indeed, was 
Ab ora- 





tor! How far was John Abergaveney's eloquence removed from the thing 
called oratory! How little did he wish to be thought the possessor of such 
froth ! 


So great had been the forenoon’s excitement, that even the animated, thun- 
dering, and impressive T was listened to in the after part of the day with 
something approaching to a yawn. 

The unexpected discourse of Abergaveney served most of the parishioners 
for conversation during the week, and Saturday evening found man and woman 
anxious for the morrow’s exhibition. Exhibition! the word dropped insensibly 
from my pen, and calls for an apology. It must be found in the deep tincture of 
Scottish feeling with regard to the pu!pit gladiatorship of this country. 

I]|-nature and suspicion were lulled asleep; no one hinted that the sermon 
might be borrowed, or that, even if his own, it might be the top and cream of his 
mind. There wasan unpretending sincerity about it which forced a belief of its 
originality ; and there was a richness in the vein which gave ample hope of its 
not being soon exhausted. Not often had human penetration made so good a 
reckoning ; as there was no other apparent effort, so there never wasa fall- 
ing off. 

In six months after his ordination, or rather after his first sermon, Mr. Aberga- 
veney lost his mother, and the event seemed to fall upon him with a weight which 
the most devoted and ever romantic filiality could scarcely accuunt for. This 
was fresh subject of remark, for the public is exceedingly ex#ct in its measure- 
ment of grief. The funeral-cake is not cut with more precisivn than do all around 
assign a certain number of unsmiling days; but, “ hitherto shalt thou come and 
no farther.” ‘ What could be the meaning of this more than usnal grief! 
Surely he must be compunctious for some unkindness to her !*’ However, as he 
abated not one iota of his clerical duties, he was soon forgiven; and as he never 
visited by any chance except on duty, he made no blank in the social circles. 
The marriage of his youngest sister to the Reverend Mr. T took place soon 
after his mother's death ; and, by a most extraordinary run of good luck, the whole 
remaining sisterhood were matried in rapid succession. 

Notwithstanding the admiration which Mr. Abergaveney called forth as a 
preacher, and the impossibility of discovering any of his duties undischarged, vet 
something thefe was to find fault with—his unsocial habits; and these, people 
began to say, proceeded from a parsimonious disposition. But had this been the 
case, he would have rejoiced in the disposal of his sisters ; instead of which, he 
seemed to be only less distressed than by the death of his mother. However. it 
was guessed that hitherto his finances might have been at the disposal of his 
sisters, but when he should be left alone then they could fairly judge. 

When left in solitude he led the life of an ascetic. One elderly femalé domes- 
tic formed his household, and his food was of the simplest order. This, together 
with the strain of his discourses and other circumstances, led some to suspect 
that he leant to the faith of the Mother Church. The people shuddered as the 
tremendous appalling thought would now and then cross their protesting brains, 
and sometimes one old wife would seize the arm of another, and exclaim, “I'm 
no sure about this constant attendance at ilka body's last gasp—can folk no dee 
without him? It smells sair o’ papistry.” ‘ Not only that,” it would be re- 
sponded, * but wea’ ken what a cheerfu’ merry lad he was, and hoo ill he liked 
onything that was sad or waesome; noo, wha kens but he attends the sick and 
deeing with such wonnerfu’ care as a kind o’ penance as they ca’t! What an 
awfu’ thing that is, folk poonishin themsels!” “It is that, woman. And then 
They tell me that was the way lang syne wi’ 








platefu’s o” neat at their monkish doors. JI declare it gars ane a’ grue just io 
think that maybe we sit ilka Sabbath hearing a papist ! And whiles I think we're 
2’ bewitched, for there's unco little gospel in his sermons.” Deed that’s true ; 
but he draws us aye back on the Sabbath morning, and learned and unlearned 
a’ like to hear him.” Such discourses were now and then stirred up, as some 
fresh cause of wonder occurred, such as going out in the most inclement season 


| and worst weather to visit, and, if poverty required, to nurse those who were la- 


buuring under the most infectious or loathsome diseases; and it was sometimes 
suspected that his charities ran him to the last sixpence before his stipend be- 


| came due. 


It was true, as old Janet said, all liked him asa preacher, but all had not 
exactly the same opinion of his sermons. 


Towards the cluse of the tenth year of his ministry, he was observed to be- 


| come more attenuated than ever, but his intellectual fervour seemed to be in- 


creased. People gazed and listened with an awe which perhaps they scarcely 
avowed to themselves. Who, indeed, could behold him unmoved! who view 
without emotion that prematurely stricken appearance, and the deep sorrow 
which seemed always to pervade him, insomuch that it was sometimes evident 
his very enunciation was forced, while some feeling, but for a powerful effort, 


| must have choked him? 


It is curious, that although a congregation (a Scotch one, at least) may have 
seen a man enter his pulpit for fifty years, twice every Sunday, they still look at 
him, on his appearing, as if they expected to see something new and strange in 
his face. I should imagine, however, that this gazing on the pastor belongs ex- 
clusively to what are called reformed congregations, because they go rather to 
hear than to worship. For, with the exception of the English church, even in 
prayer, they listen for some novelty—something to tickle the perpetually craving 
ear, besides that their thoughts are not driven inward, nor their souls occupied 
by private devotion. 

The exploring look was not wanting on the last day that l/r. Abergaveney ever 
appeared before his people, and every one was surprised and pleased on behold- 
ing again something of his juvenile joy of countenance. They turned round and 
looked at each other, as much as to say, “ Do you see that?” 

Psalms and prayers over, he opened the Bible at the passage intended for the 
subject of his discourse, and pausing fur a longer space than usual,—for it may 
easily be supposed he was not a man of “ effect,””—he surveyed his congrega- 
tion as if he would note whether they were probably all present. He then said, 
** My friends—for in general I believe you are friendly to me—I have now minis- 
tered amongst you for nearly ten years, and during that period, I think, you will 
acquit me of ever having directly or indirectly alluded to myself, except offi- 
cially. On this day you must pardon me, if, for a few minutes, I crave your at- 
tention to myself alone.” He was suddenly affected, and stopped for a moment 
in order to regain his usual firmness. 

He resumed with, “ This is the last time I shall ever address you. Clergy- 
men have been deposed, not often willingly on their part—but—I here solemnly 
depose myself. Why I do so, I do not deem it a part of my duty to disclose. 
That why is known only to myself and to other two individuals. When! die 
7 ag be known to such as care, saving the name of him who—but enough 
of this. 

“ After this declaration, which should have followed, not preceded, my sermon, 
youare not bound to sit still and hear me once more, but I am anxious to im- 
press on your minds the fallacy of your own hearts, and often when you hear of 
crime, you may look inward and say, ‘Might I not have been the man?’ I think 
this impression will be more powerful when you are all aware that, after uttering 
my final amen of this day, I shall preach no more.” 

He was seen to tremble, and to hold by the sides of the pulpit; but he soon 
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rallied, and read, without further preamble, the parable of Nathan. ‘* The words 
of my text,” said he, ““are—‘ Thou art the man!’” He gave a striking picture 
of the insidiousness of vice, and the awful close which too frequently takes place ; 
concluding each separate portrait with the doubt whether we might not tremble 
at the possibility of the words of Nathan being one day, through the power of 
our passions, applied to ourselves. 

At last he said, ‘I have in this discourse used the anticlimax, presenting to 
your view the greater crimes first, because they are comparatively few ; but the 
smaller ones poison, and that daily, the whole stream of life. What I am about 
to conclude with, you will perhaps, one and all, reckon beneath the dignity of the 
pulpit,—I mean, curiosity.—what may be called social curiosity, as opposed to 
philosophical. ‘rifling as this vice may appear, I hope to prove that there is not 
one which is more generally mischievous.” 

After enumerating many serious evils which may ensve froin this despicable 
fault, he wound upa case of great individual misery, and concluded with the 
words, ‘* How would any one here feel if it were said to him, in reference to this 
sad wretchedness, ‘Thou art the man?’” As he uttered this appeal witha 
strong and deep, almost hollow, emphasis, he fixed his eyes on the face of Dr. St. 
Clare. There was mortality inthe gaze. He sunk back on his seat, leant to 
one side, and never moved more! 

His discourses had often, almost always, been better than on this day; but 
owing to the peculiar circumstances under which this final discourse had been 
preached, the attention of his hearers had never been more deeply riveted. All 
started up; but one young man, a working optician and general mechanic, was 
the first to ascend the pulpit stairs. He loosened Mr. Abergaveney’s neckcloth, 
and put his hand to his heart to feel if it beat; but it was still forever. Pre- 
sently two surgeons assisted him in carrying the body down, and, by his desire, 
in laying it upon the table in the elder’s seat. The young man, to whom some 
way or other, in the general panic, the precedency seemed to have been yielded, 
addressed the surgeons, after the usual means of bleeding had been tried in 


vain, and said, ‘1 suppose you are satisfied that life in this unfortunate person is 
extinct !”’ 


‘** We are su."’ was the reply. 

* Then, in the meantime, let us cover his remains with the pulpit gown until 
arrangements are made for his removal to the manse.” 

An elder now stepped forward, and said, ** How is all this? Is there no one 
here but a young man, of inferior station, and who has never been a communi- 
cant, and whois more than suspected of gross infidelity, to give orders in this 
sudden emergency !” 

‘* This is neither time nor place for dispute,” said the youth ; ‘ but my cha- 
racter is very dear to me, and I demand to know in what relation of life I have 
been unfaithful, which I take to be the true and genuine meaning of the word 
just used t And I desire to know, sir, on another account than my own: it is meet 
that he who shall render the last honours—duties I would say—to this unhappy 
person, should be free from all gross charge.” 

‘There was a dead silence: the elder, at last, cleared his voice, and had re- 
couree to an evasion (in which, however, there was sincerity) to get himself out 
of the dilemma. 

“You have,” said he, ‘‘calied our late pastor unfortunate and unhappy. Do 
you mean in the circumstance of his death, or have you any other meaning? It 
behoves us to know this.” 

**No man,” said Benjamin Foster, “ can be called unhappy in his death, unless 
he has cut short the task assigned to him: but surely you all know that the 
amiable man whose remains lie before us, was most unhappy, and.he who is un- 
happy is surely unfortunate. It may, indeed, seem strange that I—who may be 
what is called a humble individual—should assume sv much; but you all know 
that I have been honoured by his conversations. His mind was somewhat amused 
by the diversity of my employments, and—you will probably call me vain—he 
even found some relaxation in hearing my remarks. But I solemnly declare that 
he always sought to combat those opinions which differed from the established 
rule of thinking. Yet,’’ and he looked around him, “are there not some here? 
I could name a dozen,” (and he met the conscious eyes of at least that number,) 
‘*who guessed the cause of his misery. Iam not, however, one of the two in- 
dividuals who actually know, beyond a doubt, the cause of his self-deposition.”” 

* T think,” said the elder, “* you asserted that you would render to him the last 
honours.” 

[did so; and will make good my right. He has for some time considered 
his life as verv uncertain, and I can show you the place in his writing desk where 
there is a letter, in which I am entrusted with his history, whatever that may be, 
and with a few pounds, reserved from the claims ef the poor and his own abso- 
lute wants, for his funeral expenses. Therefore } shall, as was his wish, which 
is intimated by a separate note, take the sole charge of his funeral.” 

Benjamin showed his credentials, and not even the elder disputed his right. 

After the funeral was over, a few called on Benjamin Foster to be informed of 
the cause of Mr. Abergaveney having given up his charge, when he read as fol- 
lows from the letter of the departed clergyman :— 

« All who recollect me when I was a boy and youth must acknowledge that I 
was mild and peaceful, and also that I was the pet of the family—-not a spirited 
wrangling pet, who atones for the trouble he occasions by the fun and humour of 
bis freaks. ‘The very child of Peace—Obedience was my motto. Alas! this 
may be carried too far, and the time may come—perhaps is not far distant— 
when it will be said ‘that there is a vicious contentment.’ My profession was 
fixed for me, but my criminal acquiescence could net shut out thought. Doubt 
rose on doubt. ©! the agony of those doubts tu one who has been told that he 
must believe! At last, as I saw that my doom approached, ‘ I burst the bands 
of fear,’ and disclosed all by letter to my brother, the professor of divinity at 
He replied, urging what has been urged a million times, and clench- 
ing the whole by a picture of the situation of my father’s family! ‘That 
family,’ said he, ‘ you can preserve in its station merely by teaching men to be 
good. Can there be atask more consonant to your benevolent nature!’ Bad 
as I was, I could not have been lured by flattery. My attachment to my mother 
and sisters was the bait. My mind was above the shame of pride or station, for 
I well knew that he who best obeys the dictates of a good morality holds the 
best rank. But I had not courage to see such beloved females reduced to labour. 
And most especially why?—O! I have gnashed my teeth as I again and again 
repeated that ‘ why !'—Becausc, the son and brother was a Doubier! Alas! was 
I a worse man except in one deed than all around me! But that one deed—and 
he who knew it daily confronted me. Yes, my brother’s answer was committed 
to unsafe hands, and my secret was torn from me. While J write this, the drops 
fall from my forehead as I think of the shame and agony I have endured. Then 
the first grand object for this horrid perjury was soon removed from me, and one 
by one the whole, and I was left without an excuse for my crime. I know that 
I ought to have removed five years ago ; but my compassion was again my bane. 
I grieved for the wretched—the starving poor; and for their sake I have en- 
dured a severe conflict. But it must cease. May the God of Eternal Truth 
pity and relieve them! But no—this vast globe is launched in the ocean of space, 
and as surely will the laws of concatenation move on, as if we were under the in- 
fluence of Calvinistic predestination. 

“Yes, the conflict is over. My own provision—how worthless does it seem! 
I have just one pang left.—Could my mother have foreseen this!” 

Benjamin Foster erected over Mr. Abergaveney’s grave, with his own hands, 
a white marble stone, bearing the following inscription :— 

*“ JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED.” 





—~——- 
GENERAL O’CONNELL. 


Died at Meudon, near Blois, in France, on the 9th inst. at the advanced age 
of ninety, General Daniel Count O'Connell, Knight Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Holy Ghost, and Colonel of the late 6th regiment of the Irish Brigade in 
the British service. General O'Connell was uncle to the member for the city of 
Dublin. 

Daniel O'Connell entered the French service at the age of 14, in the year 
1757, as second lieutenant in the regiment of the Irish brigade, commanded by 
and called afterthe Earl of Clare. He was the youngest of twenty-two children 
of one marriage, and was born in August, 1743, at Darrinane, in the Co. of Kerry, 
the residence of his father, Daniel O'Connell. 

His education had at that early period been confined to a thorough knowledge 
of Greek and Latin languages—a knowledge which he preserved to the latest 
period of his life—and to a familiar acquaintance with the elements of fhe 
mathematics. He served his first campaigns during the 7 years’ war in Ger- 
many, and became respected by his superior officers by reason of his strict attn- 
tion to all his military duties, and beloved by all his eompanions from theun- 
affected grace, gaiety, and generosity of his disposition. 

At the conclusion of the war, instead of devoting the hours of peace to ile- 
nessor pleasure, he dedicated them, with the choicest attention, to the stud of 
literature generally, but especially to that of all the branches of military @gi- 
neering. He was attachedto the Corps du Genie in its earliest formationjand 
soon became known to be one of the most scientific of the military engine¢s of 
France. 

He distinguished himself at the siege and capture of Port Mahon, in Mimrca, 
from the English, in the year 1779, being at that time major in the regimnt of 
« Royal Swedes.” He received public thanks for his services on that oc@sion, 
and a recommendation from the commander-in-chief to the minister of far for 
promotion. f 


That promotion he immediately obtained, and served at the siege of raltar, 
in the year 1782, as lieutenant-colonel of his regiment, “ the Royal Sredes, 
but attached to the corps of Engineers. 

Every body remembers the attack made by the floating batteries on? ibraltar 
on the 13th September, 1782, and the glorious and triumphant resistape of the 
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English army, under Gen. Elliott. Lieut.-Col. O'Connell was one of the three 
engineers to whose judgment the plan of attack was submitted a few days before 
it was carried into effect. He gave it as his decided opinion that the plan would 
not be successful. The other two engineers were of a contrary opinion, and 
the attack took place accordingly. The eveut justitied bis judgment. 

Upon a point of honour, recognised in the French army, he claimed a right to 
share the perils of an attack which was resolved upon against his opinion. He 
accordingly was named second in command of one of the first to come into action. 
He had, in the early part of the fight, a portion of his ear taken off by a ball ; 
about the period when the batteries began to take fire, a shell from the English 
mortars burst close to his feet, and severely wounded him in no less than nine 

laces. 
. Though almost covered with wounds his recovery was not slow, and being 
placed high on the list of those recommended for promotion, he was in the 
ensuing year appointed colonel commandant of a German regiment of two 
battalions of one thousand men each, then in the French service. but belonging 
to the Prince of Salm-Salm. The regiment, when Colonel‘O’Connell got the 
command, was in the most lamentable state of disorganization and indiscipline, 
and it was announced to him by the French minister of war that one reason 
for giving him that regiment was the expectation that he would remedy all its 
abuses. 

Nor was that expectation disappointed. There was, in 1787, a grand review 
of upwards of 50,000 French infantry in Alsace, and it was admitted that the 
regiment of Salm-Salm was the regiment in the highest state of discipline in 
the whole camp, and its colonel received public thanks on that account. 

Count O'Connell was soon after appointed to the high and responsible office 
of inspector-general of all the French infantry, and attained also the rank of 
general officer. In this capacity he was entrusted with the organization of the | 
general code of military discipline, especially as relating to the interior regi- 
mental arrangements, and as his suggestions and book of regulations were adopt- 
ed into the French armies after the revolution, and imitated by other nations, the 
advantages derived from them are still felt by every army in Europe. | 

We have thus traced his career from his entrance in the French service as a 
second lieutenant. From that rank he rose, unaided by any interest, without 
a patron or a friend, save those he attached to himself by his virtues, to the 
command of a splendid regiment, and to the highest rank that a foreigner ever 
attained in the service of France; and he attained that station at a time when | 
the bigotry of the penal code precluded him from holding the most insignificant | 
commission in the British army. 

Still more brilliant prospects laid before him, but the French revolution, over- | 
turning thrones and altars, obliterated from recullection the fate of private indi- | 
viduals in the absorbing nature of national interests which that mighty move- 
ment involved. He was, it may be well said, stript of his fame and fortunes by | 
that revolution ; but he might have retained both if he could sacrifice his princi- | 
ples, because both Dumourier and Carnot pressed him more than once to accept | 
the command of one of the revolutionary armies He totally declined any such | 
command, but felt it a duty to remain near the person of Louis XVI., and to | 
share, as he did, some of his greatest perils inthe days of tumult and anarchy, 
until that ill-fated monarch was hurled from his throne and cast into prison. 

Unable any longer to serve the Bourbon cause in France, General O’Connell 
joined the French Princes at Coblentz, and made the disastrous campaign of 
1792, under the Duke of Brunswick, as Colonel of the Hussars de Berchiny. | 

In 1793 General O'Connell was, on his return to his family in Kerry, detained 
in London, with other French officers, by the British Government, to lay and 
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like vigilance the ‘Toulon fleet, and when the French Admiral put to sea ina 
heavy gale, which blew Nelson off their coast, and, uniting with the Spaniards at 
Cadiz, sailed for the West Indies, with eighteen sail of the line, having on 
board four thousand troops, he pursued them thither, with ten ships only, and 
tracked them with such speed and sagacity through those islands that false intelli- 
gence alone saved them from his grasp. Returning to England, worn down by 
the unceasing anxiety and fatigue of this extraordinary chase, he had scarecly 
arrived at Merton, his beloved retreat near London, to enjoy a short repose, when 
he was roused at five in the morning by Captain Blackwood, on his way to the 
Admiralty with despatches. Nelson instantly exclaimed, “I am sure you bring 
me news of the enemy’s fleet, and I shall yet give M. Villeneuve a drubbing.” 
In three weeks from his landing he was again at Portsmouth. On resuming the 
command, Lord Barham, who was then at the head of the Admiralty, presented 


Lord,” said Nelson; “they are all actuated by the same spirit ; you cannot 
choose wrong.” ‘The offer and refusal were equally creditable to these two ho- 
nourable men. Nelson's consideration for others was strongly marked at the un- 
fortunate attack of Teneriffe. Mr. Nisbet, son of his lady by a former husband, 
was serving on buard of Nelson's ship, the ‘I’heseus. Knowing the very despe- 
tate nature of the service in contemplation, he resolved that this young man 
should not accompany him, but when all was prepared, Nisbet appezred before 
him, equipped to take his share in it. Nelson urged him to remain on board, 
saying—* Should we both fall, Josiah, what will become of your poor mother? 
the care of the Theseus falls to you.” Nisbet replied—* Sir, the ship must 
take care of herself. I will go with you to-night if I never go again.” Provi- 
dential indeed was this resolve, for Nelson lost his arm by a grape shot at the 
instant of landing. Nisbet raised him from the beach, bound up his wound, and 
by great exertions conveyed him safely under the enemy's fire. They had to pass 
through the drowning crew of the Fox cutter, which was just then sunk by a shot | 
from the batteries. Nelson, though in great agony, laboured with his remaining | 
hand to save several of these poor fellows ; and when afterwards it was proposed 

to take him alongside Captain Freemantle’s ship, for surgical aid, he insisted on 

being carried forward to the Theseus, lest his sudden presence should alarm that 

gallant officer's wife, who happened to be on board. So little did he regard his 

own sufferings that in the dispatch, written with his left hand two days after the 

action, he made no a!lusion to his wound. A similar omission was observed three 

years before, when he lost an eye at the siege of Calvi: nor should it be forgot- 

ten that, when severely, and, as he believed, mortally, wounded in the battle of 

the Nile, the explosion of the French Admira!’s ship instantly recalled hin from 

the cockpit, whither he had been carried, and lie at once forgot his own peril and 

anguish, while giving directions to save the reimains of her crew from destruc- 

tion.— Lodge's Portraits and Memoirs. 


—_—_ 
THE ROYAL MARINES. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, June 1st, 1833. 
To the Editor of the New-York Albion. 
I have read with pleasure, from time to time, in your admirable paper, the | 
Albion, sketches of the services of several distinguished regiments in the Bri- | 
tish Army, and, asI believe that you are always anxious to do justice to each and 








| every branch of H. M. Service, I take the liberty of sending to you the accoin- 


panying pamphlet, which I beg the favour of your copying into the Albion, wiih | 
such remarks of your own as you may feel disposed to oblige the public. The | 
pamphlet gives a brief sketch of the services of the Royal Marines, and an ac- 



































rious services he felt a particular gratitude to them—a gratitude in which he felt 
confident he might say the people of this country participated. His Royal 
Highness then mentioned their conduct in several engagements against the French 
and during the period of the American war, particularly at Lexington and Bun- 
ker's Hill ; im the latter, two battalions of Marines were engaged, and the fire 
was so hot, that a regiment of the line, leading the advance to storm the Ame- 
rican lines, had given way, and allowed the Marines to take the front, which they 
did most gloriously. His Royal Highness enumerated their several exploits in 
India, and during the late wars, concluding by adverting to their last achievement, 
at Algiers. Throughout this entire series of engagements, they had proved not 
less injurious, by their gallant services, to the enemies of Great Britain, than 
advantageous to the country they had so heroically served. 

His Royal Highness then ordered the new banners to be unfurled, and direct- 
ing the attention of the Corps to the devices on them, gave a description of them 
as follows :-—*‘ During the last reign, emblems were unknown in this country, on 
the colours burne by our regiments. The nations of the Continent, however, 
were in the habit of using them, and his Majesty thought the example might be 
wisely followed ,in this country. He had therefore taken this opportunity of 
presenting the Royal Marines with a device which their achievements had en- 
titled them to. His Majesty hae selected for you (the Royal Marines,) the badge 
which I this day, by his permission, present to you—a badge, which you so 
hardly and honourably earned. From the difficulty of selecting any number of 
places to inscribe on these Standards, your Sovereign has been pleased to give 
them ‘ The Great Globe itself,’ as their properest and most distinctive badge. 
He also directed that his own name (George IV.) be added to that peeuliar 
badge (the anchor,) which is your distinctive bearing, in order that it might be 
known hereafter that George the Fourth had conferred on you the honourable 
and well earned badge this day presented to you. The motto peculiarly your 
own (‘ Per Mere, et Terram,’) had been allowed to remain ; and surmounting the 
entire, was the word ‘ Gibraltar,’ in commemoration of the important national 
services you have performed there. And now,” concluded his Royal Highness, 
‘in presenting these colours, the gift of your Sovereign, into your hands, I trast, 
I am confident, you will defend them with the same intrepidity, loyalty, and re- 
gard for the interests of the country, that has marked your preservation of your 
old ones ; and if you do, your Sovereign and your country will have equal reason 
tc be satisfied.” 

The following is a list of places in which the Royal Marines have distinguish- 
ed themselves since the capture of Gibraltar in 1704, which was laid before his 
Majesty, when about to select for their new colours the mottos and badge. The 
list contains the naines of above one hundred places, and would alone, if in- 
scribed on their colours, so as to be properly legible, render them as broad as the 
main-sail of a man of war :— 

1704. Gibraltar: off Toulon. 

1706. Ostend ; Barcelona. 

1708. Defeat of Spanish plate fleet ; Minorca. 

1718. Off Messina. 

1719. Vigo; Port Antonio. 

1740. Porto Bello; Paita. 

1745. Cape Breton; Louisburgh (800 Marines present.) 

1747. Defeat of the French squadron by Anson ; ditto by Hawke. 

1748. Port Louis ; Hispaniola. 

1758. Pondicherry ; Chandernagore ; Goree ; Guadaloupe. ‘ 

1759. Defeat of the French fleet off Lagos (Boscawen) ; ditto off Quiberon 











7 4 . : count of the presentation of a pair of colours to that gallant, but mach neglected, | (Hawke). 
; digest — 4" Pe ey ede « 5 Ogee F amily. Upon this renee Se corps, by his present Majesty, when General of Marines, and Lord High Admiral. | 1761. Dominique ; Belleisle ; Martinico. 
‘ sent ina plan for the Campaign of 1794, which attracted so tnuch attention that | your readers will feel no less astonishment than indignation, when they learn | 1762. Havannah ; Manilla. 
] Mr. Pitt desired an interview, and received with thanks many elucidations of the that the daring exploits of the Marine corps, so eloquently described by the Lord 1775. Bunker's Hill. 
l plan. neey after the ministry determined to form the Irish brigade, High Admiral, have never been in the slightest degree requited, if we may ex- 1776. Charleston. r 
‘ + tea yodoge to a man emigrated from France into six regiments in the | cept the very cheap compliment of changing their facings from white to blne.| 1778. St. Lucia; off Ushant (Keppell’s victory ;) off St. Vincent (Langara’s 
; "The pws: “. ti ied i 4 d f th } __| and, consequently, the corps being styled ** Royal.” Notwithstanding the mu- | action.) 
ne SORSTRSION OS CATER TAD ORO e MUN GRO OF CRAOD OGMBONES WES | A crane promises, that sumething in the shape of promotion should be given to 1781. Doggerbank (Sir Hyde Parker’s action.) ; 
t mice Mage rs 4 yaar - Gen. O'Connell. It was stipulated that the | 14, Marines, nothing whatever has been done, and the gray-headed subalterns of 1782. Off Dominique (Rodney's victory); East Indies (Sir Edward Hughes’s 
) Ne ss _ : “ys ; e ager to the rank of Generals in the British service, but | this heart-breaking service, (Ist Lieuts. 21 years, and 2d Lieuts. of 20 years’ action) ; off Porto Rico (Hood's) ; ‘Trincomalee. 
; t " Th pase y bp pe inal “Ks hich t ly fullilled. For th he | standing,) have been doomed to suffer * that sickness of the heart, by hopede- | 1793. Defence of Toulon; Tobago. ; * 
¢ i Trish . wae weal y r + pepe oat rs . bs ore : " x * Ie , C: vn vag 9 wo | ferred,” whilst the army and navy teem with grand crosses, Knight Commanders, 1794. Martinique ; Cape Tiberoon ; Guadaloupe ; St. Lucia; Bastia (Ist of 
whe ites eb the B hes 4 Go pint sa. y 3 to pi “ eee, ani | an Companions of the Bath, with Baronets, Knights, and a sprinkling of officers June, Howe's victory). : : : F 
be completed he ee pba drahea Aettagptaagesre Me ee ee ree ee oe | who have been ennobled ; honours conferred by the sovereign for military ser- 1795. Off L'Orient (Bridport's victory) ; partial actions, &c. off St. th ne 
t sae t the : f Nova Scutiz +“ rate . ae | vices, and, no doubt, in many cases, well bestowed ;—the unfortunate Marine | Corsica, &c.; Cape of Good Hope ; Trincomalee ; Columbo (Ceylon) ; ac 
‘ ph ie ry W a fede x "Th : ay ss anaeeh the, Sree $n ia | corps can boastof but some two or three K. C. B.'s, and two or three C. B.’s, | ca; Chinsura; Cochin; Demerara; Essequibo ; Berbice. } 
a atal sun in the West Indies.— Lhey have passed away. The Irish brigades | 94 this, too, in a corps which, during the late war, consisted of not less than! 1796. Off the Saintes (Sir John Warren’s action) ; Loana (under Nelson). 
” ner oe poe | - military renown—distinguished amongst the nations in one | 35 999 nen, and at least 1,000 officers! It may also not be amiss to state, that | 1797. Cape St. Vincent (Sir John Jervis’s victory); Camperdown (Dunecan’s 
h ; a ce wel Padi tpl — Cremona ha Ne apg | ry - peso the only lucrative appointments in the corps, viz. :—1 Gen., 1 Lieut.-Gen., 1 | ditto); Teneriffe (attacked by Nelson). 
{ hetieg are is al obic ag fideli " Lt vied i y eer b t th <§ chaa Major-Gen., and 4 Colunelcies, are given to naval officers, who hold them as 1798. Battle uf the Nile. 
f i deaimibe ed nl the pan ty 4 bled. uried in the tombe of fhe, Ul-starred | «i ecures ;—and we may add, that no Marine officer is in command of any gar- 1799. St. Jean d’Are ; Holland. 
\- ‘The remainder of nw pio of Gen D iel O'C hi sily told: In the | "90". fort, governor of a culony, or in command of a regiment, although ten 1890. Malta ; Genoa; Quiberoon. _ 
i eace of 1803 — etenmaben tet pongo —s \ prt a0 ty recht b wie ora dozen Marine officers are Generals in the army, h. p. unattached.* Iam 1801. Battle of Copenhagen; Aboukir (Egypt) ; St. Bartholomew + St. Tho- 
I i as entitled: he became a aed a . weg rat AB ape oh gt ++ far from attaching any blame to our excellent Sovereign ; the neglected state of | mas; Santa Cruz; St. Martin; St. Eustatia,; Ternate ; off Cabarita Point 
r ‘ First Genanl. had pieces ie ny ke hd F, pare @ ‘ a w ety o Kee , *) | the Marines is to be attributed to the circumstance of not including any influen- | (Sir James Savmarez’s victory); Boulogne (attacked by Nelson). 
. q ead tad Gentian OF ae Tras in France until the downfall of ‘vapoleon | 114] men in their ranks, whose support might be necessary or desirable, and also | 1804. Diamond Rock. . 
is ; That event restored him to his ssillan kin F dh Sey feeling of jealousy on the part of the navy aud army, which has been tuo long 1805. Off Cape Finisterre (Sir Robert Calder); Trafalgar; Bay of Biscay 
} the decline of life amidst the antamen sameee ogi lly lly see + | cherished, and but too successful in keeping the merits of the Marines concealed | apr pres ober é qe Sir J. Duck h); Sir Samue? Hood’s ac 
x t 5 as uel a “Nada . ’ | from their countrymen. 1806. Ocoa Bay ; St. Domingo (Sir J. Duckworth); Sir Sam - 
“ a tp anol a ™ rasan of Franc Ln and vaeen in the I have now, Mr. Editor, to apologize for troubling you with this long epistle, | tion; Cape of Good Hope. 4 
“ again produce io any man ; but wheel he sant aie Eee beswiedes one | and in the hopes that, through the medium of your valuable paper, the claims of | 1807. Monte Video; capture of Copenhagen ; Charente; Lord Cochrane’s 
ye * hing | the Marine corps may be forced on the attention of Ministers by some friendly | action. 
: tHe Revelation of TOOK deprived him, however, of h French G |M P. I have the honour to be 1809. Walcheren. os 
cal. He refused to take tt ‘ me ey: itis Om ae ? ti pay rgliehgga - soe Your very humble servant, 1810. Isle de Bourbon ; Mauritius. , : 
i - Ele retused to take the oath of Adelity to Louis Philip, and was, of course. | AN oLp Campaigner, AND SupscriBER TO THE ALBION. 1811. Java; Barossa, where the Marines co-operated by storming the enemy's 
at i destituted. He retired to the country seat of his son-in-law, at Meudon, near | 7 : ks at the ent f the Guadelete ; defence of Cadiz 
be Blois—a beauteous spot on che Loire, which he had himself ornamented in the| P- 5S. Why not grant medals to the officers, but particularly to those who aie. A tteah ane eee v - Anholt , ; 
ad most exquisite style of Englisi painting—there., in his deciining health, he wait- | have been mentioned in the Gazette for gallant conduct; this would be rewarding bell bee's ci Rr a an ea s J 
er ed with resignation the call of his God ! , | officers at a cheap rate, particularly as they have offered to allow the expense of oe reer St. Andro; Bilboa; St. Sebastian. 
or He never in the seasonof his prosperity forgot his country or his God. Loving | #44 medals to be deducted out of they pay. Even promotion, Mr. Editor, with- >. ALigiers. 
he i his country with the strongest affection, he retained to the last the full use of her | % @ny increase of pay, would be gratifying, and highly acceptable. J. a 
ir. native language, and although master of the Spanish, Italian, German, Greek To such of your military readers, and others, as may be ignorant of the im- Suntniary. 
in and Latin, as well as French and English languages—it was to him a source of | mense furce of Royal Marines, (a little army of itself, being equal to 35 regi- sain 
as / the greatest delight to find any person capable of conversing with him in the | ments.) kept up during the last war, we present for their information the follow- | The Duchess of Cambridge is expected to add another member to the il- 
: ac Gaelec of his native mountains. ing synopsis :— | ied . A | Justrious House of Brunswick, in November. It is now nine years since their 
ed There never lived a more sincere friend, a more generous man. His charities The Royal Marine corps is divided into 4 grand divisions, the Head Quarters Roya! Highnesses have had an increase to their family.—John Bull. 
ps cet rp oe = pr ps “ : was the surprise of all who knew him how | of which, are at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, and Woolwich. By a return to the House of Commons, it appears that, since January, 1824, 
en , He. aoy uM bi ‘life | the good he did to his kind. R | STRENGTH OF THE ROYAL MARINE CORPS DURING THE _ | thirteen London banking firms have become bankrupts. Two were army agents, 
ne ‘ ? bn a is life a ee ey had the comfort of dying without YEAR 1813. and onea navy agent. The highest dividend was 18s. 8d. in the pound, under 
jat rie 1 atl emes cedar, vekagel ag ewost conemation of thas religion | — Ty all 191 Companies, including 4 Artillery Companies, equal to 34,000 men, | the bankruptey of Messrs. Sikes and Wilkinson. 
e. which did not abandon him in the days of darkness and death.—Kequiescant in including ten boys to each company te decided by Lord Lynhurst, in the Court of Exchequer, that in 
n- pace. | ine se , . : | Ithas been decided by Lord Lynhurst, in the Court ot ©: T, 
; aie acon Ot demande AH gy, can of tiation of ete the oer af the elt had nin on the ete; 
. a ° as > ane ad Ps . . ” } ‘ “ . . : . ion is very 
“ey d NELSONIANA. 2 Colonels Commandant - - - |Major-Generals in the Army. j ne ither could a horse be legally detained for its keep iP 
ne 4 Many striking expressions are recorded of his early years which show that he 2d Golonels Commandants - |Majer-Generals in the Army. | lunportant. : $ 
P j had a settled purpose of outdoing all the achievements of his naval predecessors. 3 Lieutenant-Colonels - - - |Major-Generals in the Army. Arbroath.—Nine white iron boxes, _ — secejvornqnuensl <0 Sama > 
” 4 The common notion of sailors that one Briton is a match for three Frenchmen 16 Lieutenant-Colonels - - - | scriptions for the erection of a = ms + 4 s sg * wa om or last 
is ’ was deliberately adopted into his creed, and, calculating upon this advantage as 31 Captains - - - - - + {Majors in the Army. ee Pr a yt eri fevuher tine quill ttle tne theeupenne 
’ p the short and easy road to fame, he resolved upon enterprizes heretofore deemed 162 Captains - - - - + - week 6 ee _ > : 
impracticable. He cheerfully set his life upon the cast—* Victory, or West- 16 2d Captains - - - + = of their outfit —Edimburgh Advertiser, 
minster-abbey,”’ his favourite war-cry. An old Italian proverb says that ‘ he 387 Ist Lieutenants - - - - | At an extraordinary Sessiun held in St. James’a, much disoussion took place, 
who would be Pope must take it strongly into his head and he shall be Pope.” 359 2d Lieutenants - - - - last Tuesday, about the new mode of rating in that parish. Mr Rice, the Ves- 
Nelson, from the moment that he first went to sea, appears to have reasoned and 9 Adjutanis - - - - = - ' try Clerk, was hot in argument with Mr. Curry, as representing the Duke of 
ge pre ne ny maxim. He was determined to succeed in whatsoever he 5 Quarter-Masters - - - - | Portland, who considered himself aggrieved. Curry and Rice have not been so 
ler pene emeall ” a oe rad bear upon Mere a pearl agp on ee 4 + a G6 iit re | much at variance in the memory of man.—John Bull. 
: » and when afterwards, as an miral, he bore n upon t 4 -Masters - - - - . : ‘ i 
of ' French squadron at the Nile, this pol the load-ctar that guided him to pry 4 Senet Ee A a ‘ Manners in 1741.—The ball began at eight, each man danced pag ee iw 
¥ ‘On beholding the gallant ships of the enemy, Captain Berry, in an ecstacy of 4 Assistant-Surgeons - - - - | Bie partner, and then began country dances. The beauties ety # th * . th 
ear é delight, exclaimed—* If we succeed what will the world say?” “ There's no Total number of Officers - : : - - 1017. Richmond's two daughters and their mother, still handsomer than vA : 
by * i oe of hewn Nelson : * that we shall succeed is certain. Who may| The present force of the Marine corps is 102 Companies, including 2 Arti!- | cae b iees aa ie ae 2 nga Age Pie Fa 
ive to tell the story is a very different question.’ His personal valour sume- | lery C ies, equa! to 9,000 men, and 388 officers, on full pay; about 600 | '¥ ’ r the matey’ t-te 
ren $ q Pp y Companies, eq ’ ’ pay; | r . fi hen had d cof. 
| times rose to enthusiasm, as when, with only his boat’ . he foushe v fi ios he half-pay list | stood ronnd. We danced (for I country-danced) till four, then tea and col- 
ry, 7 ’ ' only his boat’s crew, he foug 1e | Officers being now on the hall-pay list. | ; - : . 
{ Spanish commodore hand to hand in Cadiz bay; or when, on St. Valentine's [The following are some of the remarks of the Duke of Clarence adverted | fee, a then come home.—Sketches of the Court of England (1741), by Horace 
ige } day, he boarded two of their ships of the line ; yet even then it was regulated | to in the above letter J Walpole. 
est p by a steady sense of duty. His was hot a blind physical courage: he knew and) His Royal Highness said, that in the reign of Charles IT. there had existed | The Monarch, the largest steam-vessel ever built, was launched on Saturday 
fhe . felt the danger, but hie self-possession never deserted him. At Copenhagen, | in this country maritime regiments, but the first time they were mentioned as | Blackwall in presence of an immense concourse of spectators Her length 
ty during, as he often declared, the hottest engagement that he had ever witnessed, | Marines, was in the dispatches of Sir George Rooke, in 1704, where it was | 'S within two feet of the largest ship in the British navy. She is to run between 
n- the fire of the Danish bat Crive was doing terrible execution on board our ships, | stated that they alone, of all his Majesty’s land forces, were the only corps, who, | London and Edinburgh, and perform the distance in thirty-eight hours. 
in- <i _ yoy os - — $ main-mast close to him. *‘* Warm work,” | acting under the Prince of Hesse, successfully stormed the important fortress of Lord Grey is sick at Sheen: we hear he will be well enough to ge out next 
be the wsaph hectare ne a hoy pacing the poy “this day ww | Gibraltar. He had read the original dispatch of Sir George Rooke, with that | week. —John Bull. 
le- at the gangway,—*I would not be chtowloes int Mem ae” ‘now waa his, — _ attention, which the performance of so glorious an exploit as it record- | Mr. Charles Wilkins, who was knighted a Levee or two since, 18, It appears, 
of Sir Hyde Parker bec exceeding! sere for thousands. § Soon + | ed deserved ; and with high feelings of pride did his bosom glow at the proud | the Librarian tothe East India Company, one of their oldest servants—a dis- 
i peel i reeal signal. Thie ere pian od og - a eigen - oom of the valour and bravery of the ee . ry for this ee re | tinguished linguist. We mention this, injustice both to Si Charles Wilkins 
n : pow pa! » Nelson, humourously p '€ | of its most important acquisitions—a fortress, which had siace been defended | and the power which dignified him 
glass to his blind eye, said, “ I can’t see the sj ” ; , ‘ : gnit . 
of action to be kept ay . On the last d signal,” and directed that for close | successfully by the British arms, against the combined efforts of Europe t0| 4 Quaker Soldier—Cn Saturday afternoon, a respectably-dressed young quaker 
pt flying ay of his life his f li to Captain : i. 
; ss is life his farewell to P wrest it from us. Had the Marine Corps performed no other service, the country > be attested (the first 
] Blackwood, as well as other circumstances of bi ‘ kable | “ from Mount-mellick, attended at Arran-quay Police office to be attested (the 
pa, o is conduct, showed a remarkable | must ever remember with gratitude their conduct at Gibraltar. His Royal High- | thi t idier in the 59 : h smitten with the charms 
of : ge ar that he should receive his death wound in the approaching conflict * | ness briefly adverted to several engagements, general and otherwise, in which | a phan ) re "he whet &: ‘ th arenas’ spore the customary oaths ; but 
- em a this ae ye oo er pes with which he made his disposi- the Marine Corps had distinguished themselves, whether acting conjointly with | este sola b ma ~ ated i. Le meio be ant dows t> eevee friend 
lor . gave his orders, and watched every movement of the enemy, while | seamen, or others of his Majesty's land forces ; in all these they had displayed Zedekiah doffed his brow? bea eiiowed the oath, and is in futute 
exposed to a hail-storm of bullets, proved the impersurbable intrepidity of his | the same devermined © and resolate bravesy. ile Roval Highness lan | wp ee Henp ene: Ange ver for ever, sw . 
ar, y heart. Unwearied perseverance was another striking feature of Nelson's cha-| alluded to the Wile Gl ceoceesion during the porte at Qeiee ese anten which | to fight for his King and edtmtry.— Dublin Times. 
” i —_ , Every succeeding triumph indeed was but the inspiration of a greater they had, by their daertions, contributed to the establishment of his (the Duke In an excellent provincial contemporary, the Yorkshire Gazette, we find the 
undertaking. Nil actum reputans si quid superesset agendum.” He set no | of Clarence’s) family on the throne of these realms. For these great and glo- following curious statement, extracted from a French work recently published. 
er — - personal comforts, nor cared for the severest privations. Public duty, We do not vouch for the truth of it; but it at least affords a striking display of 
he while afloat, occupied all histhoughts. For two long yeara he watched with cat- * With the single exception of that distinguished officer, Col. R. Torrens, M. P. 





the spirit of French aggrandisemsnt and English debasement, which actuates 
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France—as was well observed by the Duke of Wellington—* under every regime 
and every Ministry.” 

“In the 11th volume of a Paris periodical, which has just appeared, entitled 
Le Livre des Cent et Un, is an article under the title of Charles X. at Holyrood, 
written by Count Achille de Jouffroy. In this paper the Count asserts that— 

“* Under the Polignac Ministry, it was seriously determined to restore France 
to her natural limits (the favourite plan of the Bonapartists), and to give ber a 
high degree of preponderance in Europe, by means of a secretly organized [Ro- 
man] Catholic propaganda. England was to be embarrassed, by promising sup- 
port and assistance to the [Roman] Catholics of Ireland ; and it was the disco- 
very of a negotiation to this effect, which forced the Duke of Wellington lo emun- 
cipate them.’ ” 

“This is an important announcement—if true—and it bears every mark of 
credibility,—it clears the Noble Duke and his colleagues from the imputation of 
treachery to the Protestant cause, which attached to them for their conduct on 
the Roman Catholic question. If it is false, it will soon be contradicted by the 
prisoners at Ham, one of whom, if not more, has contributed to the work from 
which the above is quoted. 

In consequence of the failure of the houses of Alexander and Mackintosh, at 
Calcutta, the venerable Missionaries at Serampore, Drs. Carey and Marshman 
have lost a considerable sum of money, which is likely materially to interfere 
with their spiritual labours. 

Striking and True Story.—Two young German noblemen having finished 
their college session, resolved on making together an excursion of pleasure in 
the Hartz mountains. Having been occupied one day ina wild part of that wild 
district in gathering specimens of minerals, they were overtaken by a storm and 
benighted ; having lost their way they wandered about for some hours; when 
wet and cold they came to the ruins of an old castle, where they entered to try 


Brazils. ‘There have already been several conferences between M. de Talley- 
rand and-Lord Palmerston on this subject. 

London, Aug. 9.—The Globe says, that accounts received this morning from 
Brazil, states that the friends of Dom Pedro are acting very strenuously to form 


The consummation of such an intention might be favorable on many accounts. 

Preparations were making at Paris for the departure of Donna Maria for 
Portugal. It was not known certainly where Miguel was, or where he would 
take refuge. The last report we have of him is, that during the battle before 
Oporto, and the attack on Lisbon, he went to a house on the road from Lis- 
bon to Oporto, with his mistress and two Spanish priests, and that on receiving 
news of the complete overthrow of his party, he set out for Coimbra, with in- 
tention to juin the Spanish Prince Don Carlos, and sail with him in the vessel 
sent by the Spanish Government to convey the exiled Prince to Italy. 

London, Aug. 13.—Accounts have been at last received from Lisbon, his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Pike having arrived at Falmouth, with letters from thence and from 
Oporto. They contain the details of the attack made on the 25th ult. by the Mi- 
zuelite troops on Oporto, the result of which we were previously in possession of 
The loss sustained by the besieging army was, from letters we have seen, truly 
terrible; and the strongest feclines of dissatisfaction were created against Mar- 
shal Bourmont for having insisted upon the attack. The Marshal himself, who 
was severely wounded, it is reported has retired to Spain. 

Portuguese Steck is now at 90 1-4, and the Regency Scrip at 25 1-4 prem. 
Spanish Stock has been at 24, but is now at 23 1-2 to 5-8. 

Consols have been without any fluctuation at 88 7-8 to 89 for the account. 
with very little business doing. 

















and find shelter for the night. In a low-vaulted room they were surprised and 
alarmed to find the embers of a fire still burning ; fearing robbers, they agreed 
that one should watch while the other slept ; and, loading a pistol they had with 
them, they heaped wood upon the fire, and one of them, wrapping himself in his 
cloak, lay down to take his turn of sleep. His companion, placing the pistol 
beside him, was passing the time in tracing resemblances of faces in the embers 
of the fire, when, all at once, a secret door seemed to open in the wall opposite 
to him, disclosing several armed men sitting round a table; one of these ad- 
vancing, ordered him to follow him, saying that resistance was vain. ‘The young 
man starting up, seized and fired the pistol; the man fell, when, horrid to relate, 
he found that he had awoke from a dream and shot his friend through the heart. 
—Greenock Intelligencer. 

The late Earl Dudley.—“ Who's son is he, or is he his own—as people say *”’ 
was the question a yeung lady at Almack's asked her partner, who quoted a joke 
of Lord Dudley’s last Wednesday. Itis scarcely a year since the world was 
wild to be admitted to the Dudley Arms.—Those who suffered under the lash 
of the eccentric Lord, washed down his wit with his champaigne, and consoled 
themselves for his impertinences in their presence by retailing his oddities in 
his absence. Even to the last !—One fine evening that the usual guests were all 
assembled, lords, ladies, members of Parliament, wits, parasites, and prelates— 
where was mine host!—A slight excuse sufficed, and down to dinner they all 
sit. The wine went round, the host was praised, the Lord laughed at. Nobody 
but the butler and Bashaw (Bashaw was the name of Lord Dudley's favourite 
dog) looked sad. They all separated, anxiously pushing forth for who should be 
first to tell this latest and least freak of Lord Dudley's, and in !oud laughter was 
passed the eve of that morning which dawned upon the scholar, the wit, the 
statesman—no, the secretary—the scofler, the railer, ‘“‘a driveller and a show.” 
Well! and why should he be remembered? Not for his own sake, but for hu- 
man nature's. Perhaps no one ever started for life so brilliantly as Sir John 
William Ward. The heir to rank and fortune, he possessed talents that might have 
procured either, and graced both. Through his life he never enjoyed either; at 
his death he made both contemptible; he acquired an Earldom to become ex- 
tinct with Aim ; he left money tolower the character of those who pretended to 
love, but none to those who were his real friends. His style of speaking (if we 
were tu write his character as he ussd to do pleasantly enough that of others, 
after the manner of Clarendon) was concise and pointed, too studied and epi- 
grammatic may-be for debate, but at the same time so polished, that no man 
could forbear to listen to it. His indecision was as remarkable in political as 
private life. Hecould never decide upon a wife or a party. Ile was generous 
also by fits and starts; gave magnificent donations, and refused small pittances 
—full of whim and fancy even in his friendships—one who had dined with him 
the day before, would scarcely be accosted on the next; but with al, these ine- 
qualities, and even without his rank and riches, he could not be denied to bea 
most agreeable companion. So fond of classical lore—so rich in allusion and 
imagination—o bitter upon those he did not like and lived with, (always an ac- 
ceptable ingredient in companies where so much latent hatred prevails as in those 
that meet in the squares of London) he succeeded much in what few can at- 
tempt, and almost all fail, in a short narrative, either of history or anecdote. 
Here his language was perfect, and eloquence remarkable.—Court Magazine. 

War-Office, Aug. 9.—Scots Fusilier Regt. of Ft. Gds: Capt. Hon. J.C. 
Westenra to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. by pur., v. Sir A. J. Murray, Bart., who rets. ; 
Lt. M. J. Gambier to be Lt. and Capt. by pur., v. Westenra; Ens. H. B. Tol- 
lemache, from the 47th F't., to be Ens. and Lt. by pur., v. Gambier ; Qtr.-mast.- 
Serj. J. Aston to be Qtr.-mast., v. C. Weston, who rets upon h. p.-—Ist Regt. 
of Ft: Capt. T. A. Blair, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. J. Rose, who 
exchs., rec. the diff.—15th Do: Ens. G. Parkerto be Lt. by pur., v Sockett, 
who rets. ; H. Grierson, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Parker.—38th Do: Lt. 
N. Horsley, from the h. p. of the 91st Ft., to be Lt., v. H. O. Lewis, who has 
ret., rec. acommuted allowance for his com.—40th Do: Eng. W. Balfour, 
from the 82d Ft., to be Ens., v. H. Gillman, who exchs.—42d Do: Ens. A. D. 
A. Stewart to be Lt. by pur., v. Graham, prom. to an Unatt. comp. ; A.W. Mac- 
donald, Gent. tobe Ens. by pur., v. Stewart.—47th Do: H Arkwright, Gent., 
to be Ens. by pur., v. H. B. 'Tollemache, app. to the Scots Fusilier Gds.—48th 


Half past One—The Consol Market continues without fluctuation at 88 7-8 
to 89 for the account. 

From the London Times, of the 13th Aug. 

Inthe House of Lords Jast night, the Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill was read a 
first time, and ordered to be read a second time on Thursday. 

On motion of Lord Auckland, the following bills went through a commit- 
tee :—The British Possessions Bill, the Registry of Vessels Bill, the Customs’ 
Management Bill, the Customs’ Bounties Bill, the Customs’ Regulation Bill, 
the Isle of Man Trade Bill, the Warehousing Bill, the Smuggling Bill, the Na- 
vigation Bill, the Customs’ Duties Bill, and the Assessed ‘Taxes’ Reduction Bill. 

The Slavery Abolition Bil! was read a second time, after a tedious discussion, 
of which the object is by no means apparent. The committal of the Bill was 
understood to be fixed for Wednesday 

In the House of Commons, during the early sitting, the House again pro- 
ceeded with the consideration of the Factories’ Regulation Bill in committee. 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.-—It is positively stated that the Mr.vress of An- 
glesey is forthwith to be recalled from the Vice-royalty of this country. We 
understand that preparations for his departure have actually commenced. No 
person has as vet been named (at least the nomination has not transpired,) 
as his Lordship’s successor. 








If the tranquility of Ireland is not interrupted by systematic agitation, it is not 
likely this year to be interrupted by distress. The crops of grain are very good 
—the prospect of the potatoe crop excellent. 

Destructive Fire in Dublin.—Saturday morning last, about 2 o’clock, a dreadful 
fire broke out at the Custom-house sugar, and wine store, on the North Wall, 
Dublin, and ina few hours destroyed the fine building, with the chief of the property 
it contained. The cause of this calamitous event is at present unknown ; but 
we understand that there is no reason for attributing it to want of due careful- 
ness, and it is satisfactory to learn that there isno ground for supposing it the 
act of an incendiary. 

The following particulars relative to this disastrous event are from the Dublin 
Evening Mail of Monday :— 

The losses of individuals, we are sorrry, are very heavy—principally in whis- 
key, sugar, and tallow. As nearly as we can collect, the total is about 2300 
{ hogsheads of sugar, 300 puncheons of whiskey, and 300 casks of tallow. About 
100 puncheons of whiskey were thrown into the docks, by which a great deal 
of it was saved—many wer: staved by striking against each other. Of course, 
during such a scene of confusion, men were to be seen in ali directions in a beast- 
ly state of intoxication. We have not heard that any personal injury has been 
sustained—and, fortunately, the weather was so cali that none of the shipping 
was dainaged. 


Mothers and wet nurses ought to be very careful to preserve equanimity of 
temper, or, at all events, not to suckle young infants immediately after a fit of 
passion or any great agitation of mind. Mr. Wardrop, in his lectures on Sur- 
gical Operations, mentions several instances in which infants have died ii con- 
vulsions, produced by mental agitation in the mother or nurse. 

Slare Trade Convention Bill.—The following resolution was on Fritay report- 
ed in the House of Commons :—*‘* That a bounty of £5 shall be paid out of 
the consolidated fund of the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, for every 
slave captured and condemned, in pursuance of the convention between his Ma- 
jesty and the King of the French, for the more effectual suppression of the traf- 
fic in slaves, and one moiety of the said bounty for any such slaves captured 
but not condemned; and that the commissioners of kis Majesty's Treasury be 
authorized to direct the payment out of the consolidated fund, of costs, expenses 
and damages attending seizures.” 





, 


At the last Mayo assizes a prisoner was indicted on acharge to substantiate 
which it became necessary to produce a donkey in court, az something turned 
upon its identity. ‘The prisoner was convicted, and the very next day the un- 
fortunate witness (the donkey) was found murdered by the roadside. 

The Marquess of Anglesea derives a revenue, estimated at £15,000 annually 
from his property in the oyster banks at Carlingford, which extend six miles. 

Elopement in High Life-—In a letter froma merchant at Pera, a suburb of 








| 


a strong party in favor of his return to that country and resumption of power. | of investigation befure a Committee of the Commons.—Mr. Key, Sir John's 


deavouring to bring about an arrangement for the return of Dom Pedro to the , of Aldermen is at present sadly deficient in men capable of maintaining the 


credit of their constituents in the Imperial Parliament, it is more than probable 
that the selection will be made out of the mercantile class. Sir John Scott Lillie: 
| has also been put in nomination. 


We observe that the transactions implicating Sir John Key form the subject 


son, for whom the office of * Paper Examiner” was procured, has been exa- 
mined, and Sir John has bimself also been summoned. 

Another Committee of the Commons on the Co!ld-bath Fields affray is also 
sitting, and Lord Melbourne, the Secretary of State, has been summoned to give 
evidence. 

The Thames Tunnel! Bill has been read a third time in the Commons, and 
passed. We may therefore anticipate the conclusion of a work which should have: 
commenced under national auspices, and which has only been interrupted by the 
occurrence of accidents that pecuniary ability could readily have repaired. 

A bill is now before Parliament for repealing the Foreign Enlistment Bil. 

It seems quite evident that Dom Pedro, after having succeeded in Portugal, 
will attempt to regain his lost empire of Brazil. In this enterprize, it is said, he 
will receive the countenance of England and France. 

Joseph Lancaster—W hose name will go down to posterity as one of the bene- 
factors to the human race, has been brought before the House of Commons, 
in the nature of a petition from John Williams, of Reading, stating that Jo- 
seph Lancaster, the founder of the system of Education bearing his name, 
is at present in the most alject state of poverty, in America, and praying the 
| consideration of the House. We doubt not that the benevolence of the Bri- 
| tish people will be exerted in favour of one, who has contributed to the welfare 
| of su many, and that the age of the philanthropist will be relieved trom want. 





Mr. Addington was 





| We find the following article in the Courier of the 9th. 
formerly British Secretary of Legation at Washington. 
| ‘In a late impression yesterday evening, we announced the important intel- 
ligence that Mr. Addington, the British Minister at the Court of Madrid, had 
| been recalled, in consequence of the determination of Government ‘to assume a 
more energetic tone with some of the Foreign Powers: his successor is Mr . 
| George Villiers.” 





From the debate which took place in the House of Commons lately and in- 
serted in this day's paper, it will be seen with satisfaction, that the House and 
Window tax will probably be abolished next session. 

—— 
\NGLISH WOMEN. 
From Baron D' Haussez’s ** Great Britain in 1833.” 

Notwithstanding the efforts made to persuade them to the contrary, English- 
women play in society a very unimportant part. Their education would ap- 
pear to prepare them fora very different future from that which is reserved for 
them. But the national manners impose a yoke upon them ; and one sees the 
most decided characters prostrated betore custom, assuming that apparent uni- 
formity which distinguishes the exterior of the English people. Happy effect of 
the empire of custom, amongst a grave and reflecting nation, which has had the 
wisdom, up to the present time, neither to examine nor discuss its manners and 
constitution, which has consequently preserved both from change. 

English female education proposes not to itself to create special beings—a 
species of idols, destined to b» placed on a pedestal to attract the attention, com- 
mand the admiration, and receive the homage of mankind.—It is in general rather 
private than public ; masters attend to teach history, music, and drawing. A 
Swiss governess (for Switzerland generally supplies governesses to Great Bri- 
tain) familiarises the pupils with the principles and practice of the French lane 
guage. Habits of order and subordination result from the nature of the inter- 
course between parents and theirchildren. Maternal affection is seldom accom- 
panied with that offictousness so prevalent in France. Instead of an interchange 
of caresses, it is limited to attentions on the one part and respect on the other ; 
and the admirable subordination which distinguishes the political arrangement 
takes its origin from the bosom of domestic life. The direction given to their 
infancy and youth indisposes Englishwomen to display. ‘lheir education leaves 
something to desire, it is true, on (trivial points ; but these imperfections may in 
some sort be considered as advantages. Englishwomen do not hesitate to make 
a sacrifice of talents, of which a too complacent flattery might render them vain, 
to their duties as wives and mothers. Reason applauds such sacrifices. The 
piano is no longer opened unless it be to supply the place of the violin. at an off- 
hand bal! ; and the albums, for which the pencils and crayons of a whole society 
had been laid under contribution, are only turned over by the idle. The greater 
number of English ladies are thoroughly conversant with French and Italian 
literature ; they know how to avail theinselves of these advantages without either 
pedantry or affectation. 

The freedom which girls enjoy in the interval between the completion of their 
education and their marriage appears to be a singular initiation into the serious- 
ness and reserve of the conjugal state : you see them shopping or making visits, 
followed by aservant, talking with men of their acquaintance whom they meet, 
| az well as riding out on horseback. ‘They keep up a correspondence without 
| giving the least account of it; and often appear at balls without their mothers, 
| attended by a friend, who accompanies them thither and brings them home, with- 
| out concerning herself about them while at the ball. 

This state of freedom presenta either rare or trivial inconveniences, since it 
| prevails without influencing, in any degree, the habits or duties which women 
contract in marrying. Subject, thenceforward, to the most trifling wishes of 
their husbands, they renounce, in order to please him, almost all the enjoyments 
| of youth ; above all, dancing. which is forbidden to English wives by the greater 
| partof English husbands. ‘They ride out less frequently, and only when it suits 
| the husband's pleasure to accompany them. Never interfering with the govern- 
| mentof the household, their sterile prerogative is limited to do the honours of 
| their table, and their drawing-rooms—those enjoyments of se!f-love which cus- 














rb ¢ | tom reserves to them. These serious habits are rendered necessary by the ra- 
Do: J. M. Ross, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. C. Hicks, who rets.—50th Do: | Constantinople, it is stated that the Grand Seignor's Sultana, the Empress Ewil- | pid increase of their families. 


J. G. W. D. O'Hara to be Capt. by pur., v. H. Shum, who rets.; Ens. A. Bax- | das, has eloped from the seraglio with a young Russian officer, of the Chasseurs | 


ter to be Lt. by pur., v. O'Hara; W. Knowles, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. 
Southcote Mansergh, who retires.—55 Do: Captain James Watson Boyes, 


from the half-pay Unattached, to be Captain, v. Thomas Harrison, who retires. | 


56th Do: P, Fleming Esq., on a retired allowance as Surg., to be Paymaster, v. 
Grant, app. to the 80th Regt. of Ft.—73d Do: Capt. J. R. Budgen, from the 
h. p. of the Rifle Brigade, to be Capt., vy. F. Barrallier, who exchs.—82d Do: 
Ens. H. Gillman, from the 40th Regt. of Ft. to be Ens., v. Balfour, who exchs. 
—85th Do: Ens. H. Rowles to be Lt. by pur., v. J. James, who rets.; A. J. 
Pack, Gent, to be Ens. by pur., v. Rowles.—94th Do: Capt. C. Cotton, from 
the 2d West India Regt., to be Capt, v. Hon. H. B. Grey, who rets. upon h. p. 
unatt.—98th Do: Lt. J. B. Kingsley, from the Ceylon Regt, to he Lt, v. B. E. 
Stretch, who rets. upon h. p. of the 7th Regt. of I't.—2d W. I. Regt. : Capt. 
C. Andrews, from the h. p. unatt. to be Capt,, v. Cotton, app. to the 94th Regt. 
of Ft.—Ceylon Regt.. Lt. J. W. Loft, from the h. p. of the 7th Regt. of Ft. 
to be Lt., v. Kingsley, app. to the 98th Regt. of Ft.—Unattached: Lt. 'T. J. 
Graham, from the 42d Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. by pur. 

Office of Ordnance, Aug. 6.—Koyal Regt. of Artillery: Second Capt. and 
Adj. B. R. Heron to be Capt., vy. Parker, retired onh. p.; First Lt. R. L. Garstin 
to be Second Capt., v. Heron; Second Lt. G. J. L. Buchanan to be First Lt., v 
Garstin. 


The Harvest.—For a great many years past, there has not been so promising 
and abundant harvest as at present. 

Mr. Bulwer has withdrawn his motion relative to the repeal of the stamp duty 
on newspapers, but expressed his determination to bring it forward at the next 
session. Jt was expected Parliament would be prorogued about the Ist of Sep- 
tember. The Marquess of Westminster has given notice that at the next 


session he should bring forward a motion calling on Peers to forego the privilege | 


of proxies. 


There were conveyed on the Liverpool and Manchester rai!-road on one day, | 


2000 passengers and 600 tons of goods. 


The Postmaster General has given notice that @ mail will be sent to and re- 
ceived from I'rance every day, Sundays excepted. 


Dublin, August 7—An investigation instituted by order of Government will 
commence to-morrow, at New Ross, to report upon charges preferred against the 
police, for using the powers conferred by the disturbances bill for the recovery 
of tythes. It is stated that about two months since fifty farmers were arrested 
at midnight, and taken from their homes to the police barracks. 


purpose of counting the inmates 


The French papers received on the 10th in London, with the exception of 
some details of disturbances in Switzerland, contain little of a nature to im- 
part interest out of Peris. 


Tt appears very possibie that the crisis of the affairs of Portugal may speedily 
be followed by some not uyimportant changes in Spain. 


The British and French cabinets have formally signified to the Represen- 
tatives of Dom Pedro, their wish that he should 


1 withdraw all pretensions to 
the Regency of Portugal. One ground of this proposition is, that the Ex-Em- 


peror is personally obnoxious to certain sovereigns, whose consent is required to 
the final arrangement of the Portuguese question. 


It is not thought, however, 
that Dom Pedro will relinquish the Regency. 


The eldest son of Admiral Napier received five severe wounds in the battle 
of St. Vincent. He was the first person who boarded the « nemy. 


It is quite true, as insinuated by a Tory contemporary, that Ministers are en- 





The police it | 
is alleged obtained permission by representing that they merely desired it for the 


of Novogorod. 


| A Sensible Prince.—Prince Frederick of Salm Kibourg has recently espoused 


| the widow of a shoemaker, of the name of Schulmuster, who had bequeathed 
| to her a fortune of £40,000. 


of many of his performances. ‘The annual subscriptions have fallen off. The 
economy and emigration of late resorted to by the nobility are mentioned as the 
cause. Among his opponents, the parliamentary reform, the cholera, and the in- 
fluenza, may be mentioned.— Sunday paper. 

Dreadful Riot.—Three Lives Lost. —At the Fair of Borrisoleigh, on Tuesday 
week, a very desperate riot took place between two factions; a magistrate found 
it necessary to read the riot act, but this not haying the effect of dispersing the 
rioters, the military were obliged to fire, by which three lives were lost, and se- 
veral men wounded ; the police were obliged to seek safety in their barracks, 
into which they were beaten. The military had to fire twelve or fourteen shots ; 
we learn that thirty of the persons concerned in the riot were apprebended.— 
Clonmel Herald. 

A meeting of the creditors of a Noble Lord took place the other day, when 
everything was satisfactorily arranged. The Peer, who is the father-in-law, con- 
| Jointly, paid £20,000.— Morning Paper. 





Rothschild, of Paris, a distinguished patron of the arts, has just given 
| £400 to Vanderbrocker, the turner of Belgium, for a landscape, representing 
| * Woodlands, at the turn of the leaf.” 
The Ex-Spanish Minister Calomarde, who has been for some time residing at 
| Orleans, bas arrived at Paris. 
M. Maurojeni, the Envoy of the Sublime Porte to London, has arrived in Paris 
and will, it is said, proceed to Toplitz. 

A monument is now erecting near Munich in memory of the 30,000 Bavarians 
| who perished in Russia in the disastrous campaign of Napoleon. ‘The monu- 

ment will be 130 feet high of metal, fixed on a rock. 





Constantinople, July 10.-—T'wo Turkish women who had been tempted to en- 
courage the familiarity of two Russian officers, were seized in one of the places 
of assignation but a very few days since, and both of them, as well as the wo- 
man (the owner of the house.) were tied in sacks, and thrown into the Bospho- 
tus. One of the women is described to have been young and lovely. 


The utmost tranquillity continues throughout Great Britain. Agitation has 
every where ceased, and the people are taking advantage of the present prosperity 
| of the country. The political condition of the nation is vastly improved and still 
| improving. 


Parliament, it is supposed, will adjourn in September. In the mean time the 
most useful measures are pushed forward with earnestness. The House seems 
really met now forthe “despatch of business.” 


The vacancy occasioned in the Parliamentary representation of the city of 
London, by the resignation of Sir John Key, will probably be filled up by Mr. 
Kemble, one of the most respectable merchants of the metropolis. The politics 
of this gentlemen are moderately tory, if we may judge of them by the parties 
proposing his election ; but as he is admitted to be a man of talents and re- 
spectability, it is probable that his bias will not interfere with his success at the 
hustings. The Morning Herald describes great apathy on the part of the citi- 
zens at large, with respect to the new election, which may perhaps 
to the disgust created Juct of th: re 

thranat 


is vert tes ! 


be attributed 





by the con 


ed their plau $s and enthusiasm ! 


Laporte is a heavy loser by the Opera, notwithstanding the very great success | 


, eae 1 
“1r jate representative, who cor mand- | 


A sort of presentiment of the privation attendant upon married life, renders 
| Englishwomen less forward to enter this state. They rarely marry earlier than 
| between twenty-two and twenty-four. The ten first years of wedded life are 
| generally spent in giving effect to the command of “increase and multiply ;’ the 
| ten years which follow are bestowed upon the education of their children, over 
whom they exercise the most constant and praiseworthy superintendence. Their 
youth has already passed ; their tastes have now disappeared. Without efforts, 
without regrets, a'most without reflection, they begin to grow old in the practice 
of a kind of life rendered the more supportable, because no contract or com- 
| parison is placed before their eyes to make them feel ite desagremens. 
| In observing English ladies occupied in their houses, one might be led to sup- 
pose that they were exclusively engaged in the regulation of them. Here would 
be a great mistake; they hardly know the names of the guests invited by their 
husbands. In ali that relates to household economy they are not better informed ; 
the husbands order every thing. But the ladies recompense themselves for the 
| passive nullity by spending largely on their toilet. ‘Their equipages are brilliant. 
From time to time, they display their diamonds in their saloons, and their plumes 
| of feathers in an opera-box, or the queen's drawing-room. 

Twice or three times a year they dothe honours of balls or ronts to a compa- 
ny invited in their naines.—Their happiness is complete, when they see a long 
article in the newspapers, composed by themselves or by an oflicious friend, and 
paid for as an advertisement, informing all London and all England of the most 
minute details of the fetes they have giver. 

Eginish ladies owe to their education, if not their character, a great dea! to 
their internal happiness. The ill-humour of a husband is never sharpened by a 
reply on the part of the wife. ‘The brusgucrie is blunted by the patience of a 
wife ; and an observation, however sharp, never provokes a quarrel on her part. 

English women employ, moreover, an ofliciousness and an active care, which 
attach and fix their husbands. ‘They never make the state of their health the 
| pretext fur complaint or opposition. An extreme neatness, a recherche even, in 
their dress, habitual to English women, and not neglected at any hour of the day, 

indicates to the husband (who cannot fail to remark it) the desire to be agreeable. 

Kindness and attentions of all kinds coerce the husband into a reciprocity of good 
| offices; and love, at first, a duty, becomes at length a habit, a sort of secund 
} nature. ] 
English women thus attain (after having passed through a life without variety, 

without lively pleasure, without great chagrins) an honoured old age, preserving 
the attire, the neatness, and many of the tastes of youth. 
| The English women want that vocation to which France has been indebted 
for the excellent fon which is so much admired in the world. ‘They do not seek 
| to reign over society ; to regulate and maintain its usages; to call before their 
| tribunal the young men who permit themselves to violate those usages ; they do 
| not, in a word, exercise that sort of censorship which anticipates invasion, and 
represses the errors of “ mauvais ton.”’ It is to their neglect of this, one of the 
| most precious of their prerogatives, that is attributed the /aissez-aller observable 
| in many of the saloons of London, but which abound, nevertheless, in the ele- 
} ments of a first-rate society. Here wouldbe a part to play for those ladies who 
| had lost the empire of youth; a part which would surround them with much 
consideration and a respect accompanied with fear It would create in England 
| that which was in France (when a society really existed there!) namely a couch 
| of venerable ladies, whose censure all feared, to whose judgments all bowed ac- 
| quiescence 
| English literature is indebted to the female pen for a great many works of 
distinguished merit, chiefly in the walk of romance. The social habits of their 
country render the occasions rare indeed when Englishwomen can shine in s0- 
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iey are, therefore, necessitated to write, 2nd they do so with a grace 
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and retivement of observation, which give a very piquant character to their pro- it cost him a thousand pounds. Conversély, the dramatists may now estimate 

ductions. the bravos of an audience as worth so much each ; and’the audiences will have 
To some of these lilerary ladies is given, I know not why, the name of blue the satisfiaction of knowing that their applause will descend in a golden shower 

stockings. ‘They cultivate the sciences. and do not, any more than in France, | on the author. 

escape the ridicule whieh overtakes the claim to bel esprit. 
It may be asked what are religion and manners in the midst of this contrast of | ; Tae ethson, Ti aides teed, Mow Work. 

an uncontradicted youth, and a riper age enjoying 80 little ‘The Baron was one of the ministers of | Vaurr’s Nationa Garieny.—We never see a work of Mr. Valpy'’s @thout 
Religion aud manners are just what they are e!sewhere. 1| Charles X., and therefore, from the respectability ef his introductions, visited contrasting him as a publisher, with such quacks as the West-end Puffers, whoxe lying 
Religion? With some women religion is an ardent picty, eager to know anc | England under favourable auspices, for seeing the country, the people, and its 


3 et | hing vat yy te so pros asst into > nee their — Scene 
rone to discuss theology, and not exempt from intolerance. at among the | | tions. Mr. Valpy has been an usetul publisher. e has added to our stock of know- 
pnencr part of women, it is a neylected ‘Bible lying on abed-room table; 1 1s institutions, 


| ledge at the same time that he has increased cur literary enjoyments. We heartily 
: ’ awn ish hi ses8.— National Omnibu: 
the rigorous observance of the Sunday; precision in going to Church, a grave | wish him success.— Nati maibus, 





VALPY’S NATIONAL GALLERY OF PAINTING AND SCULP- 
(RA, containing 'l weive Engravings, Part1, price ab cts., to be comp/ete in. 16 or 
| 18 Monthly Parts, each Part containing twelve subjects, executed in the first style of 
outline engraving : witl a description of each picture. 
The series will comprise all the Paintings now collected in the National Gallery, and 
the Sculpture in the Eritsh Museum. 
Printed and Published by A.J. Valpy, Red Lion Court, and sold by 





Tn anuther column we have cupied a passage from the work of Baron D'Haus- 


liberty ? sez on the character of Enzlishwomen. 





The picture he has drawn of our countrywomen is certainly a kind 
one, and has the merit of being trae. The Baron, however, is not so kind in all 
| 


demeanour, and a solemn look within the house of God, an apparent zeal in the | his observations, and represents many things in a manner not pleasing to English | 


external practices of religion, and a great indifference at the bottom of all. ‘readers; still, there is no apparent malice or ill-will in his descriptions, and his 
Manners! With prudent women it is an affectation of doubt of the virtue | 


é | errors would seem to arise as the errors of most travellers do—that of mistaking 
of womenof other countries, and of susceptibility regarding those of their own | é | 


. 7 ° : } -” P a oi . tee | 
nation ; it is a prudery of language pushed to the most laughable affectation ; | In no other way can we explain the erroneous pic 
a life passed in the society of husbands; the continual presence of a growing 


ARCHITECTURAL, MECHANICAL, DECORATIVE and PRAC- 

TICAL Works recently hnported and jor sale by Win. Jackson, 
Sept. 16, 1833. 71 Maiden lane, 
A Dictionary of ARCHITECTURE ; Historical, Descriptive, Topographical, 

Decorative, Theoretical, and Mechanical, alphabetically arranged. familiarly explyn- 


exceptions for general rules. 


tures that he has occasionally drawn. 














family ; it is. in a word, a pradent demeanour on the part of women, and an ex- 
treme reserve on the part of men. ; 

With those women who form the exceptions, and on whom the malignity of 
the public has seized to produce scandal, it is sometimes a mixture of passion 
and love, of amour propre, and of those sudden and violent barsts of feeling 
which no consideration can restrain; sometimes it Is guilt produced by surprise, 
by inability to guard against the lures of the seducer ; an opportunity neither 
sought for nor shunned—sometimes it is crime without love, celat without hap- 
piness, faults without remorse, perhaps even without recollections, as they have 
been without foresight or calculation. 

It has pleased some people to insinuate comparisons between the women of 
England and those of other conntries ; 
in their judgments on the subject. The protection affurded to the one by the 
social system has not been sufficiently taken into account ;—nor has the abandon- 
ment in which the others are left by the usages, the manners, and prejudices, 
nay, the very laws of their nation, been considered in the estimate, 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that the English are among the most re- 
markavle women in Europe.—They combine in their persons not only beauty, 
but all that renders beauty valuable, devotion to their duties, varied accomplish- 
ments, cultivated minds; the union, ina word, of al! that constitutes the happi- 
nesss of their domestic circle and the charm of society. 





Berrian, Smith Lawreace, Exq., 


Married, on Thursday evening: by the Rev. Dr. 
to Caroline, daughter of Samuel Betts, Esq. 

At St. Avgustine, East Florida, on the 8th inst. by the Rev. W. Snowden, Mr. 
John L. Phillips, a native of the island of Si. Helena, South Atlantic Ocean, (and only 
son of George L. Phillips for many years an Officer of Artillery and Engineers in the 
service of the Hon. East India Company,) to Susan, second daughter of the late Mr, 
John Geigar, for some years a resident of that place, but furmerly of the city of 
Philatelphia. 








Exchange at New York on Londen, 61) days, 74 a8 per cent. 
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We are in possession of London papers to the 12th ult 
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Dom Pedro has arrived at Lisbon from Oporto, and entered the eapital in | 


triumph. His authority seems to be every where acknowledged, while Migue! 
and his few adherents lave fled, it is not known whither. Preparations are making 


for bringing the young Queen, Donna Maria, from Paris, in order that she may 


| 
! 


take possession of that throne, the occupancy of which has caused so much 


blood and misery to the unhappy people of Portugal 

But no sooner is all this accomplithed than we lear fresh whispers of alarm 
—intimations, insinuations, and bold declarations, that Pedro himself is no bet 
ter than he should be. The Times, Lord Grey's paper, attacks the Constitutional! 
Don—* the Liberator,”"—the man who was to give the blessings of liberty to 
Portugal, and denounces himas atyrant. He is accused of having designs cn 
the crown of Portugal himself, to the prejudice of the 
daughter. ‘This charge, the Times backs by quoting various overt-acts of Pedro 
such as his tyrannical conduct at Oportay bis known ambition, and, above all 
the omission of every thing relating to the constitution, in the Proclamation 
lately issued by him. 
affirmed that England and France will hasten the departure of the little 
her, and place her on the throne of the Braganzas. ‘This step is, no doubt, 
a proper one; and if any real grounds exist for these suspicions, no time 
should be lost. But, after all, it 
for liberty turn 


is very provoking, that this champion 


should out so badly, especially when we how 


much poor siunple John Ball has done for hun—how often Lord Grey has en- 


recollect 


dorsed his character and abused the Tories on his account—how often the laws 
of England have been broken and neutrality violated—and that the King himself, 
God bless him, was once obliged to tell Parliament that no neutrality had been 
violated at all! After all this, we say it must be provoling to see the Don be- 
have so i!!. But time will show how these things will end 
The intelligence from the continent possesses but jittie interest. The affairs 
of Turkey are for the present arranged, and if we deem the conflict in Portugal 
at an end, tranquillity again reigns throughout Europe, and man is no Jooger seek- 
ing to shed the blood of his fellow man. May it long remain so! 
From Great Britain the accounts are most consolatory 
fectly quiet, and reaping the full benefit of the present reviving state of business 


Parliament is drawimg toa close under very happy a ispices. 





In our paper the week before last when speaking of the Dramatic Performances 
Bill, we were not carefal to point out that the bill for the protection of dramatic 
literary property had already passed both Houses of Parliament. Mr. Bulwer, at the 
commencement of the session, introduced taco bilis—one the Dramatic Authors’ 
Bill which passed sometime since and became a law; the other, the Dramatic 
Performances Bi!l which was lost in the House of Lords, chiefly on the ground 
that it went to take away the exclusive privileges of the Patent Theatres. and 
thereby invade vested rights. The first of these bills, however, is the most im- 
portant, and will, we trust, do much good. The subjoined article which we copy 
from the London Spectator, will give some account of it. 

EFFECT OF THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ BILL 

We may congratulate the public as well as dramatists upon Mr. Bulwer’s bill 
for the protection of the copyrights of dramatic productions having passed into 
alaw. Now, that authors are secured a fair remuneration for their labour and 
talent, we may reasonably expect an improvement in the quality and an increase 
in the number of new pieces. The novelists will turn dramatists. Instead of 
spinning ou their stories and dialogues into three volumes, they must compress 
them into as many acts; simplify their plots, and reduce the number and heighten 


the interest of their characters. The audience of a theatre will be more grate- 


ful than the readers of a circuls ary. and the managers of theatres will | . ™. «@ oO bee 
rs of a circulating library, and the managers of theatres will | better adapted for one of the Annuals than a newspaper. The Sea King’s Song, 


pay better than publishers. 


The act provides that the author of any dramatic piece shall possess, as his 
property, the right of representing it during his life; aod in case of his death, it 
‘descends to his heirs until the end of twenty-eight years from its first appearance 
The author and his heirs have a remedy at law against any person representing 
it without their permission. 
accruing to the offender, or the joss to the author; but in no case to be Jess than 
forty shillings for each offence. An action at law is, in the present state of our 
legal tribunals, a remedy worse than the injury, especially when the suin to be 
recovered is small, and the parties so unsubstantial as the majority of managers 
of country theatres 
selves into a society for mutual protection ; and have appointed an agent, through 
whom all their negotintions with managers are conducted. This will greatly 
facilitate the working of the act, and be for the interest and convenience of both 
parties. ‘The act having a retrospective Operation, including all pieces produced 
within ten years, the benefit to the dramatists is immediate 


Knowles, especial- 
ly, feels its good effects. 


He is now receiving five pounds per night forthe Wafe, 


little Queen, his own | 


The amount of penalty to be governed by the profit | 


| 


But if Englend has suffered from the mistakes, misrepresentations, and ma- 

, an ¢ yan 
levolence of travellers, how much more has America? ‘The Fearons and Trol- 
lopes have swarmed numberless. ‘They have not, however, all been actuated by 


ill feeling. Fearon was a disappointed Radical, Capt. Hall a newly converted 


. P a H 
tory, Mrs. Trollope a disappointed shop-keeper, the Fidlers thirsted for good 


veer, and Col. Hamilton avows in his preface a political motive. These funda- 
mental disqualitications, acted upon by the common error of al! travellers, before 
alluded to—that of mistaking exceptions to the general manners of a country for 


general rules—have been the cause of the apparent malignity of the different Eng- 


but they have not shown themselves just | lish writers who have visited this country. 


However offensive these sort of books may be, it is gratifying to observe that 


, 


they begin to lose their effect upon the American people. ‘Travellers’ stories 
have always been proverbial for exaggeration and absurdity, and all coun- 


tries have at some period been the victims of them. If England has her 


) 


General Pillets and Prince Puckler Muskaus, surely America may put up 


with Fearons and Trollopes. And after all, these poeople do tell some truths, 
and hold the mirror up to nature advantageously. In fact, this mode of view- 
ing the matter has of late been adopted by most intelligent persons in both coun- 
tries, who see more wisdoin in admitting the truth of the portraits where they are 
really true, than in getting angry with those who censure them. 
we think, an undigputuble axiom, that a country can never be truly civilized, that 
will not bear to be told of its faults. Atall events, itis no longer decreed ra- 
tional to exhibit anger to a whole nation, because one individual of that nation 
has offended. The English peuple never thought of flying into a passion with 
the whole German race, on account of the Prince Puclar Muskau's book ; nor, 
we are sure, will the Americans be incensed with the whole mass of the British 
nation, English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, because of the Sketches of Co! 
Hamilton. 

But let us turn from these writers to those ofan opposite character, Mr. Rush 
and Mr. Stuart. 


edition, a proof that it is justly valued by the right thinking | 


ot 


Mr. Rush's work, we are glad to see, has arrived at a second 
munity. Mr. Stuart's, also, has a rapid sale in England, as it is commonly ap- 
sealed to by all who respect their descendants on this side of the deep, which, in 
fact, comprehend a great majority of the British nation. Nothing can he agreater 
nistake than to suppose that works of Engtish travellers injure the character of 


A 


will admit that we have the means of knowing—that the American Nation is daily 


the American people abroid 


and hourly rising into more and more respect in England. If any proof of this be 
wanting, look at the encreasing emigration from year to year; look too at the tone 
of the public press there, which omit no opportunity of pouring out its offerings 
tothe great Republic of the North American Continent. Let us only menticn 
one single fact further, and we have done.—There 


of any d 


was scarcely a publicaticn 


re Mr. Fidler’s book, beth 


escription in England, that did not cens 


| 
in spirit and substance. 


In consequence of these inauspicious phenomena, it is 


breath on this soil, who has, like Mr. Bulwer, attempted to damn the fame of | 
Queen, aud will, moreover, By some effectual diplomatic act, acknowledge | 





The country is per- | 
| flight back to 


| 
| 


| 


Ihe dramatic authors have, therefore, wisely formed them- | 


and three, two, and one pound, respectively, for others of his plays, whenever | 


they are acted. ‘The scale of remuneration for lighter pieces is proportionably 
less ; and it is graduated according to the capacity and locality of the theatres es 
those in the country being rated extremely low, ranging from ten shillings to two 
shillings per night. In the case of a new play, the author will make his own 
terms with the manager; who may either secure to himself the sole right of 
performing the play, ata higher rate of remuneration per night, or be content to 
share the privilege in common with other theatres, at one much lower. As the 
success of the piece will, of course, influence the amount of remuneration per 
night, as well ae determine the gross sum which its author will receive, the pub- 
lic approbation will be not merely empty praise but solid pudding to the author 
Old Coutts used to say, that every time George the Fourth called him “ Tom,” 


| voiew, form the theme of 


| World to the end of the Roman Empire in Italy A. D. 476 
van, L. LL. D., &e. &e. &c.—This very useful book is well adapted for the pur- | 


America, after all, has fared better than England—she has never had a native 


‘ 


Bulwer to libel and defame her own people.—The wretch has not yet drawn 


his own country-women. 





An American newspaper in London is at length announced by Mr. John 
Howard Pa 


we fee! confident it will be successful if judiciously conducted. 
1 





. This is an enterprise we have long expected 'to sce attempted, and 


There is much 


for such a journal to do—the field is ataple—and we are glad to sce it on the 


‘anni f 
point of 


be filled worthily Mr Payne has issued his Prospectus, and is now receiving 
subscriptions from al! parts of the Union. ‘The terms are $10 per annum, 


payable in advance 


al. 


Mrs. Wood has appeared in the course of the week in Love in a Village, The 
he Barber of Sev 


The house 


Slave, aud t fle, and last night took her benefit in the Marriage 


of Fieara was most brilliant 


Mrs 
the 





Wood's success has been complete—she has carried all before her by 
irresistable foree of her talent. ‘The power compass and melody of her 
general admiration, and she will pursue a brilliant, but 


we regret to add, a brief 


her native isles, to—perhar s—return no more. 


Mr 


lursday, 


Wood has recovered from his indisposition, and resumed his duties on 


Tt as Count Almaviva in the Barber 


He was in excellent voice, 
and sung with more clearness and sweetness than at any other period since 
Ile is already a decided favourite withthe Park audience. 


hed Skeiches of Turkey, in 1831 and 1832 


his arrival. 

The Harpers’ have publis By an 
American. ‘This work possesses, at the present time, the highest interest, being 
replete with the most important and valuable information relative to that hereto- 
fore terraicognita. ‘Furkey isacvuntry rapidly emerging from the barbarism of 


ares, and although her throes are most severe and painfal, she will yet give birth 
to the genius of liberty which will protect and reward for all her past sufferings. 
The destruction of the Janizeries was the first great step, and the Sultan being 
released from the tyranny of that formidable body which resisted all reform, will 
now be able to consummate these great changes which the country has so long 
needed. ‘The literary execution of the work does much credit to the author. 
who is known to be a gentleman of superior attainments from his previous efforts 
in the cause of science and knowledge. 


Hal! of Industry, at the City Saloon, Broadway. The ingenious machinery 


exhibited at this Hall, worked by large dogs, is highly curious. ‘The Mammoth 
Sycamore tice, also, at the same place, adds to the attraction, and renders the 
whole well worth a visit. 


We thank the author of the Ode on Madness ; but we think the effusion is 


we feel sure, would be received by such a publication as the one we refer to. 


Miss Sterling, who we mentioned in our last as baving returned to this city, 


is about to give a Concert, which will shortly take place 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Messrs. Carter, Hendee & Co., of Boston, have just published the following 
School Books :— 
Mistorical Class Book, containing sketches of History from the beginning of the 


poses designed, and coming 


World, which will materia ly assist the labours of the reader 

First Lessons in Algebra, being an easy introduction to that Science, designed 
for the use of Schools 
High School, Boston, &c.—This work seems to combine simplicity and clear 


hibits the concise views of the author in a manner at once sim 
hensive 

[he same auhtor’s name is also attached to alittie velume of Philosophical 
Conversations, by F. C. Backwell, to which Mr. Bailey has added Notes and 


| Questions for Review —In these Conversations many natural phenomena of daily 
occurrence are explained in a manner highly use/ul and instructive co the juve- | 
nile mind. Like Gregory's Lessons,—a book which we should like to sce re-pub- | 


beonil sii 
lished in America,—it is exceedingly well adapted to schools and private 
families. 


> . > J 
Peter Parley's Arithmetic is another work from the same publishers, the name 
of which will ensure its popularity 


It is, indeed, | 


oition of the com- | 


On the contrary, we know, and perhaps our readers | 


being occupied by a gentleman whose name gives warrant that it will | 


career during the present season, and then take her | 


| Va 


By William Sulli- | 


By Ebenezer Bailey, Principal of the Young Lady’s | 
' 

for Garden Building, useful and 
ness in a remarkable degree ; ite plan is briefly laid down in the Preface. and ex- | a a 


ple and compre- | 





| ed, and adapted to the comprehension of Workmen, &c. &c. by ROBT. STUART, 
Architect and Civil Engineer, illustrated by one thousand drawings of subjects referred 
| to 
*,* This work, alike useful to the man of science and the artizan, presents to opera- 


in the work, 3 volumes, 8vo. cloth, $9. 


ive builders, and other classes of ariizaus, a complete system of scientifie 
| tive builders, 1 oti ! f ariiz plete syst f scientific and 


| practical architecture, treated in a manner suificiently plain without being superficial. 


| Supplement to the Antiquities of Athens, by Stuart and Revett, designed and il- 
| lustrated by Cockerel!, Kinnaird, Donaldson, Jenkins, and Railton, imperial folio, cloth, 


| B16 U0. 
| Tue new Practicat Burtper, and Workman’s Companion, in Carpentry, 


Joinery, Bricklaying, Masonry, Siating, Piumbing, Painting, Giazing, Plastering, &c. 
&c., cluding new ‘Vreath 





son Geometry, Trigo.ometry, Conic Sections, perspective, 


| shadow, and elevations, with the theory and practice of Jie Five Orders as employed 


in decorative architecture, a summary of the art of Building, accounts of building 
materials, strength of timber, cements, &c, a description of tools used by the different 
workmen, &c. 2 vols. 4to numerous plates, 15 dolls, 


The Elements of CIVIL ARCHITECTURE, awarding to Vitruvius and other 
Ancients, and the most approved practice of Modern Authors, especially Palladio, by 
Henry Aldrich, D. D. 55 plates, vo, cloth, 2 dollars 50. 

RUDIMENTS of Architecture, practical and theoretical, 36 plates, by Joseph 

| Gwilt, royal 8vo. cloth 7 dollars 60, 


An Essayon MECHANICAL DRAIVING comprising an elementary course 
| of practice m the perspective delineation of machinery, illustrated in numerous plates, 
by Chas. Blunt, royal dto boards, 12 doliars 50 ets. 
| Analytical Essay on U.e construction of Machines, 13 plates, 4to cloth, $3 13. 
| Britton and Pugin’s Ar 

accompanied by Historical 
cloth, 18 dollars. 

‘The work consists of one hundred and forty-four engravings in outline, beautifully 
| executed by J. Le eux, ‘TI. Rotie, C, Gladwin, &c. from drawings and measurements 
| 
' 








hitvetural [flustrations of the Public Buildings of London; 
and Descriptive Accounts of each Editice, 2vols. demy Svo. 


by A. Pugin, U. Cattermole, ana other eminentartists.. The Historical and Deserip- 
uve Accounts are by J. Pritton, F. 5. A. Joseph Gwilt, F. 8. A. J. P. Papworth, &e. 
and embrace ample [liustraiions of the Charehes of St. Paul, Westminster Abbey, 
St Mariin, St Bride, St Luke, Chelsea, St Pancras, Marylebone, the Temple, &c. 

GOLDICUTT'S Specimens of Ancient Decorations from Pompeii, 20 cole plates 
imp. Svo. cloth, $7 50. 

The Complete CABINET MAKER and UPHOLSTERER'’S GUIDE, with 
16 plates—the articles of furniture col, Zino. boards $i. 

CLASSICAL ORNAMENT'S, for the use of Sculptors, Painters, Modellers, 
Chasers, Embossers, &c. coutaining several hundred chaste and beauutul designs of 
figures and ornaments, 3 parts 4t-, half bound, $18 

The Decorative PAINTERS and GLAZIERS’ GUIDE, containing the most 
approved method of imitating oakgmahog.uy, maple, rose, cedar, coral, and every 
other kind of fancy wood; verd antique, dove, sienna, porphyry, white vemed, and 
other marbles in oi! or distemper colour ; designs for decorating apartments, in accord- 
ance with the various styles of architecture, directions for stencilling, and process for 
destroying damp in walls, the art of staining and painting on glass, plans for the erec- 
tion of apparatus for annealing it, and the method of joming figures together by leading, 
with examples from ancient windows ; 3d ed. with additions, and numerons col, plates, 
4to, cloth, $15. 

PRACTICAL MASONRY, Bricklaying, and Plastering, both plain and orna- 
mental ; containing a new and complete System of Lines for Stone-Cutting, for the 
use Of Workmen; with an ample detail of the theory and practice of constructing 
arches, domes, groins, niches, stairs, columns, &c., bond, foundations, walls, bridges, 
tunness, light houses, &c, ovens, improved furnaces, &c, the formation of mortars and 
cements; me!uding alse, Practical ‘Treatises,on slating, plumbing, painting and glaz- 
ing ; illustrated by 90 stee! plates, containing several hundred working drawings, dia- 
| grams, &c. 4to, boards, $7 25, 

PRACTICAL CARPENTRY, Joinery, and Cabinet Making, being anew and 
complete System of Lines, tor the use of workmen; with their application in Carpen- 
try—to roofs, domes, centring, &c; in Jomery—to stairs, hand-rals, softfits, niches, 

&c.; and in Cabinet Makimg,—to furniture, both plain and ornamental; illustrated by 
90 sicel plates, and contaiumg several hundred working drawings, diagrams, &e. fto 
| boards. $7 50. 

PUGIN AND LE KEUX’S Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, con- 
| sisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Views of the Edifices in that country, 
| Edited by J. Briton, F. S.A. with eighty plates, beautifully executed Ly the Le Keuxs 
| mediuin dto. cloth, $18. he ; { 
| This work, besides serving to illustrate the styles and varieties of the Ancient Build- 

ings of Normandy, tends to exemplify the variations between the early Architecture of 
that country and Engiand; anJ thus furnishes data for the Critical Antiquary, and 
| practical examp!es for the Architect. 


| ASYNOPSIS of the origiv and progress of ARCHITECTURE, to which is ad- 











| ded a dictionary of general terms, i!ustrated with plates, by W. J. Smith, 8vo. cloth 3 
dollars [8 cents. 

A PRACTICAL Explanation of the Elements of Architecture, for the use of 
frawing academies, anu Mechanics’ Institutions, with seven engravings, by G. Smith, 
l2mo. boards, 40 cts. 

THE MECHANIC, or compendium of practical inventions, illustrated by one 
hundred and eight engravings, by James Smith, 2 volumes 8vo. boards 9 dollars. 

NEALE anit LE KEUNS Views of the Collegiate and Parocial Churches of 
Great Britain, with historical and architectural descripuons, 96 plates, 2 v. roy. 8vo. 
cloth, 16 dollars 7> cts. 

WILDS ENGIISH CATHEDRALS; twelve select examples of the Archi- 
tecture of the middie ages ef England, consisting of prints carefully coloured and 
mounted in ymiiation of ihe original drawings, by Charles Wild, Esq., viz. 

Two views of York Cathedral, interior and exterior,¥ 
| Henry Vii’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 
| Transept of Ely Cathedral, 

Interior of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 
1 Choir of the Cathedral Chareh, Oxford. 
West frontof the Cathedral of Peterborough, 
West front of the Cathedralof Wells. 
|} Choirof St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
| ——Gloucester Cathedral. 
| 
} 











— Norwich do. 
General View of Saiisbury Cathedral. 
| Complete ina Portfolio, 44 dollars. 
| JVILS'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS ; twelve select examples of Ecclesiasti- 
eal Architecture of the middle ages, chietly France, consisting of prints carefully coe 
loured and mounted in imitation of the origimal drawings, comprising— 
The West Front of the Cathedral of Amiens 
The Nave of the Cathedral of Amiens 
| The Choir of the Cathedral of Rheims 
| The West Front of the Cathedral of Chartres 
The Choir of the Cathedral of Beauvais 
South-Eost View of the Abbey Church of St Quen, at Rouen 
Interior of the Transept ofdo do 
South End of the Transepi of the Cathedral at Rouen 
The West Front of the Cathedral of Strasbourg 
|} The Choir of the Cathedral of Cologne 
Complete in a Portfolio, 44 dollars 
| IVILDS ILLUSTRATION of the Arcintecture and Sculpture of the Cathedral 
| Church of Lincoln, 16 plates, atlas 4to boards, 24 dollars, 
| WILDS ILLUSTRATION of the Architecture and Sculpture of the Cathedral 
Church of Worcester, 12 plates, atlas 4to, boards, 16 dollars. 
| FERGUSON S LECTURES on Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneu 
| matics, Optics, Geography, Astronomy, and Dialling, a new and improved edition, with 
Notes, by ©. P. Partingtou, of the London Institution with 21 plates, 8vo 
cloth $! 75. 


Flaxman’s LECTURES ON SCULPTURE, with 53 Illustrative engravings 








coplous 


| from the Drawings of the Professor, roy 8vo, boards, 9 dollars 50, 
} 


“J: is an admiral exposition of the art by one of its brightest ornaments, and a 
uable bequest to the Fine Arts of Great Britain,’’---Asiatic Journal. 


GALLOWAY AND HEBERT’S History and Progress of the Steam Ea- 


byine, with a practical investigation of its structure and application, illustrated by up- 





wards of 300 engravings, reduced from working drawings, and including an account of 
the Liverpool Rail Road, 8vo, 1331, cloth, 4 dolls. 


GOTHIC FURNITURE, wn 27 coloured engravings from designs by Pergin, 


from the pen of a gentleman so well known as Mr | to cloth, 6 dolls. 
Sullivan, cannot fail tobe popular. It is accompanied with a Map of the Ancient | 


RURAL RESIDENCES, consisting of a series of designs fur Cottages, Deco- 
rated Cottages, Small Villas and other ornamented Buildings, with hints on situation, 
construction, arrangement and decoration in the theory and practice of rural Archi- 
tecture, by J. B. Papworth, imperial 8vo, cloth, 27 plates, coloured, 7 dolls. 

Hints on ORNAMENTAL GARDENING, consisting of a series of designs 
decorative Gates, Fences, Railings, &c. with remarks 
on rural architecture, by J.B, Papworth, imp, 8vo. cloth, $7 00. 

NICHOLSON’S new Carpenter’s Guide, being a complete bovk of Lines for 


| Carpenters, Jouers and Workmen in general, on methods entirely new, founded on 


geometrical principles, explained by numerous engravings, wherein the uulity of every 
line 18 fully exempliged, 4to. cloth, $7 00, 
HAY’S Consise System of Mechanics in 'Theory and Practice, 7 plates, 12mo. 


} eloth, $i 25. 








GENTLEMAN wishes to get into a genteel! family in this city, as teacher of 
the French language, Writing, Mathematics, History, Geography, Drawing. 
The most satisfactory references will be given as to his character, morality, and 
abilities, 
A few lines addressed A. A. at the office of this paper, No. 76 Cedar street, (near 
Broadway ), will meet immediate attention. Sept. 21.—It. 
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RETURN, RETURN AGAIN. 
A much admired Song, the Poetry by J. S. A. Flaxman, Esq.; the music composed and sung by Mrs. Mary Anne Wood. New York, published by James L. Hewitt and Co., 137 Broadway. 
| | 
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return, return again to those dear shades, and 
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there, Ah! there renew The hours, the happy hours, the train of joys, the joys that all too lightly flew ! Return, my love, re - turn again, The mu - - - sic of the streamlet’s fai - ry play, The 
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the sweetly carroll'd strain,Are not the the 





dance, same while thou art far away. Where, where are plea - - sures 
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would strew, When Spring's young soms deck'd , gold ---en promise 
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the sweetly caroll’d strain, Are not the same when thou art far a - way. 
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‘s fairy play, The dance, 





Return, return again; The mu - - - sic of the stream 
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Now, before the Autumn gale, | The woods have no such gladd‘ning lay Where, where does my lost one stay ! 
The summer bloom descends from bow’r and tree, As thou and I were wont at eve to hear ; Does Pain, does Sorrow, weave the envious chain ! 
The sad parterres’ sweet odours fail, | The nightingale has fled the spray, Ye kinder pow'rs! my fears allay, 
The gentie flowers have died in mourning thee : And no blithe echoes now the valleys cheer. Restore, restore my peaceful days again ! 
———_— = = = ———— = > SSS - ne === — we ee = ——— « : SS ——_— > 
The elegant Court Magazine for August, shines in grace and beauty. A | any BOARDING HOUSE.—Private families and gentlemen visiting York, | NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
profile of Mrs. Stanhope, lovely and like, adorns its pages; a Belle drawing a! Manca this eer cee nerain’ Sranmwny of climate, convenience to Go- | Ships. Masters. |Days of Suiling from Days of Sailing from 
Bow in an archery costume; and another print of fashions, are amongst its York. U Cc. Sul nal, 188Scc hee ee New-York. London, 
decorations. The literary part of the work is of first rate merit; indeed, con- | [spp ee ve set Be , | Montreal, H.L.Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
ducted as it is, how should it be otherwise! Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, and | UP&RB DOUBLE DAHLIAS.~ “The subscriber respectfully invites the horti- | Ontario, Sebor, | 20, * 20, ‘ 20,July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
tl b a Rd , yee ete. my Setee ove ’ . | culturist, floriculturist, amateurs and others of the city of New York and its vici- | Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, \June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
he charming di(ress herself, would be sutficient to place itin the first rank of | nity, to his celebrated collection of this magnificent tribe of plants, at his Garden, 2Ist Canada, Britton, Bee ee ae et Dk 
literature, without the powerful male aid which it receives from the most esteem- | street, between Broadway and the Rail Road, where he has now in flower and for sale | Sovereign, Kearney, | 20, ‘ 20, “* 20, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1, 
ed writers. | 500 spiendid specimens and 120 distinct varieties, several of which are quite new and Hannibal, Hebard, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar.1, “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
We suatch a relic from its pages—a few lines by Richard Brinsly Sheridan to | have been raised from seeds by himself and cannot be scen in any other collection in | Thames, ’ ; © 10, * 1, © 1)” 87, * 27, 27, 


, - America, although they are enumerated in the catalo f ott srsons. He has ' lye ad a. ** 20,\N 7, Se 
eda " a Rosa ‘ , | ¢ g y are atalogues of other persons. e has York Nye, 20, 20. 0,May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7 
his first wife—the all-accomplished Miss Linley—the grandmother of the | imported them this spring, from his well known choice collection at Battersea, in Eng- Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin' Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | * 17, ws i7, = 17, 
“10, 





present race, who, to use the beautiful words of the same author, seem to have | iand, where his brother is now carrying on the business, and from whom he will be con- | Samson, Chadwick, | * 10, ma” Bis i ey BF, 
been born— | tinually importing all the most desirable Green-House, hardy and other flowering | President, Moore, “ 20, ** 20, * 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
“ 17 “ 
, 


The girls with all their mother’s beauty.” N.B. The coach Rip Van Winkle, from Wall to 21st on passes the Garden These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 


For our parts, we believe that a stupid Sheridan, like gunpowder ashes, is a A . RUSSELL, Florist. | best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 


“ The boys with all their father's sense, | plants and roots, cultivated in that country. Orders punctually and faithfully executed. New Ship — — Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,) “ 17, 
| N.B. Applications by letter, for W. R., addressed as above, to the care of Alexan- | enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 























amongst the impossibilities of this world. The lines are these — der Smith, seedsman, Broadway, will he duly attended to. [Sept. 21.—+f. tensive, and fur whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
Oh! Summer, sweet and lovely are thy days ! | AKE ONTARIO STEAM-BOAT—NOTICE.—The splendid low pressug | be provided. ; 
Yet not without alloy thy gifts we share ; } steamer,Great Britain, Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
How full of peril is thy lightning’s blaze— | horse power, will, during the present season, leave Prescot every Wednesday morn- | GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to _ 
How full of terrors do thy meteors giare. | ing, for Niagara, calling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope, and York : will | FISH, GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
* But wi ‘ : ; | leave Niagara every Saturday afternoon for Prescot, calling at Oswego (state of | : JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
ut when no more the bickering lightnings play, New York), Kingston, and Brockville. For freight or passzge apply to Mr. Marilly, | | N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way’ 
And when no more the meteor’s blaze is seen, at the steam-boat office, Prescot, or atthe steam-boat office, Pavilion Hotel, Niagara to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent® 
With double joy we bless thy milder ray, | Falls,U.C. [June 29—3m.] W.P. WALTER, Agent, | and to different parts of England. 
With double joy we hail the calm serene. ENECA LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. S. Evans, leaves Geneva NEW-YORK AND H AVRE PACKETS. _ — 
“ Such, my Eliza, are the woes of love— } every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the h oa Ae Saili 
» my . afiernoon of the s: a ae os Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
Wrath’s lightening eye—the storm that grief lets fall ; | costly style. +See oes. en eee SnD ae See eee nw One > Wew- York. | sgh 
But when from Teason's suu the clouds remove, Minute attention wi!! be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines. No. 1. France, st k = Dec. 1, April l, Aug. lo oo 24,Sept.24 
The dear delightful calm o’erpays it all!” | For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 2. Sully, . ww rey “a 4“ 8, “ alee Py a l, Oct. ly, 
- this Lake, see the Travellers Guide for :833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the 3. — Ist, LR — “ 16, “ ig “ hy “ 1g) 4 8° o a 
HOTELS ‘TO LET AT THE CITY OF THE FALLS. beauties of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. . . ew st ™ [| Can’ Sey “nee re t 1'| “ 24° “ 24° “ r6, 
, earth ad tN PE ee ee As a. { . New Sh J. Clark , y 1, Sept. , 
T ageneral meeting of the Proprietors of the grounds at the Falls of Niagara, | ERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK.—College of Physi- | 2. Seen” W. B. Orne “ 8 o 8. a 8'\Mar. 1, July 1, Nov i, 
. whereupon they have begun the founding of a city, it was concluded to sell the | cians and Surgeons.—T wenty-seventh Session.—The Lectures of this Institution | 3. Manchester, Weiderholdt wg 16. “ if, “ 16,| 6 «gw ° 
Pavilion and Ontario Houses, possession of the former if required on the Ist of De- will commence on the first Monday in November, and continue for four months. Ex. | 4. New Ship, H.Robinson,} “ 24, “em “i * KK * 16, “ 16. 
eember, and of the latter on the Ist of April next. These splendid establishments are | pense for the whole course, $100—Matriculation fee, $5. } 1. Chas. Carroll W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1| “ 24, “ 24, % 24 
deemed inadequate to accommodate the numerous visitors who resort to the Falls in| JOHN AUGUSTINE SMITH, M. D., Anatomy and Physiology. 2. Charlemagne ; Pierce," “o g wg, 8” April i; Aug 1 ’ Dec 1, 
the summer season, although each make up above sixty beds. The building of Baths | ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, M. D., Surgery. ‘ ; 3. New Ship, ; o 16, “16, “16, © ge g & 
and Assembly Rooms which have been commenced. will require increased accommo- | JOSEPH M. SMITH, M. D., Theory and Practice of Physic. } 4, Poland 4 Richardson,} “* 24, ” 24. ~ 16, “ 1G. “ 16. 
dation at the Hotels. As complaints have prevailed as to former management, the pro- EDWARD DELAFIELD, M. D., Obstetrics, and the Diseases of Women and | 1. Erie : J. Funk, '|Mar. 1 "July 1, Nov.1,) “ 24, % 24, * 24° 
prietors are determined alone to treat with those who thoroughly understand the ren- Children. | 2. Albany Hawkins -— oe a gO May 1. Se yt 1, Jan i. 
ering accommodation such as Ladies and Gentlemen of distinction are accustomed | JOHN B. BECK, M.D., Meteria Medica and Medical Jurisprudence 3. Havre : Depeyster “ 16, 6, “i6i * & my ‘so gy 
af re at the fashionable public places of amusement in Europe. JOHN TORREY, M. D., Chemistry and Botanv. . | 4. Henri 1V i Castoff, “ og 24, - 24. “1G * 16 16, 
J » * af. 4 eons Le ‘ ? ~ nr —s oll 3 “ . , . ° astof. at, - « Vy Vy I» 
—— apply without the most satisfactory evidence as to qualification. VALENTINE MOTT, M. D., Operative Surgery, with Surgical and Pathologica | Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
— meee yt be let or sold. Anatomy. | bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
of _ Fala ae nog 5 age —— en. resident agent at the City ALFRED C. POST, M. D., Demonstrator. Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the menth from Havre—E. 
’ aston, Upper Canada, or to Messrs. Buchanan & Co. Montreal, JOHN AGUSTINE SMITH, M. D., Pres’t. Quesnel, L’Aine. 


Ne ee New York. [Sept. 21.—1It. By order, NICOLL D. DERING, M. D., Registrar. Consignees do do do &th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
a as Aug. 3i—4t, do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 





















